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PBEFACE. 



The Life of a great man cannot be written in one, or even 
in many, biographies ; and it is only after the task hjis been 
frequently attempted that a measure of success is attainable. 
Not until wo liave become thoroughly acquiiinted witli a 
man's outer life can we with confidence lift the veil, and, 
entering tlie inner sanctu!iry of his being, seek somewhat 
to nnderatand the secrets of his soul, and learn how 
they dominate his thought and influence his work. 

The Life of Tennyson is no exception to this rule. The 
followii^ pages aim at nothing more than a plain narrative 
of his life, which may be useful and interesting to those 
to whom his son's Memoir, splendid monument as it is 
to his greatness, may not be available. If there li\'ea and 
moves throngh this volume Tennyson, the child, the youtli, 
the man — Tennyson as he appeared from day to day to 
his friends and associates — then the writer has accomplished 
his purpose ; and he leaves to abler and more ambitious 
pens the attempt to expand and annotate the deepest life 
of the Poet as he wrote it for the world iu Merlin ami 
The Gleam. 
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TEKNYSON. 



CHAPTER I. 



year 1809 was dtistiiiod to liequeath great 

hes to the coming Victorian ago i riches to 

1 State, to science, and to liternturo, and to 

! whole of mankind. For within its com- 

- ,™J8 it held the birthday of William Ewart 

Gladstone, one of the century's gieatest li^islatora ; of 

Charles Robert Darifin, the leader of evolution ; and of 

Alfred Tennyson, whose genius has enabled him above all 

his contemporaries to voice in song the spirit of his time. 

Three other children of that remarkable year who were 

bom and grew to fame in the New World were Edgar AlLon 

Poe, in Tennyson's eyes the ' most original American geniiis ; ' 

Ohver Wendell Holmes, the author of the Aufocrnf of the- 

Breakfast Table; and Abraham Lincoln, the great American 

President. One hundred yoars earlier was bom Samuel 

Johnson, and just half a century earlier Robert Burns j 
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10 BARLT BUMUKKS. 

but while it was 'n hkst o' Januar* wind blew hansel in on 
Robin,' Tennyson came to earth a child of siunmer dftja, and 
firet saw the light on the 6th of August.* It was indeed a 
Bummer's birth into a summer home ; for the quiet village 
in which stood his ftither's rectory had long ago got from 
some descendants of the wandering Norae its name of 
Someraby (or Summer-town), because, it was said, birds 
and flowers seemed to tell how the sun lovingly lingered 
over it. By all accounts, a right sturdy babe was Alfred ; 
at least if wc are to accept as hiographical the Doctor's 
wager in T/te Grandmother that not a babe had such a leg 
in twenty parishes round. 

Someraby is, in Lincolnshire, commonly accounted 'a 
flat, malariau land of reed and rush.' But the county is 
not all Hat; and though along the coast stretches a line 
of low-lying marshes — long tracts from which the sea is 
barely kept out by means of earth-embankments — and in 
the south what still remains of the fena, yet the western 
sitle — from the Humber in the north, through Lincoln to 
Grantliam in the south — consists principally of light up- 
lands ; and away in the north lie tlie Wolds, gray downs 
of chalk, belted with wood and dotted with ' thick-fleeced 
slieep from wattled folds.' The little hamlet has been 
described by a Lincolnshire rector t as a quiet, wooded 
village at tlie foot of the South Wold ; the country about 
it soft and [Dastoral, with small villages lying close together, 
Homcastle and Spilshy are the neighbouring towns, the 
nearer some seven miles away. Half-a-score of cottages 

* Tennyson'a bjtthdajr is frequently stated to be the 5th of Auguet 
owing to tlie figure 6 in the Baptismal Register at Soinertiliy having 
been inietaken for a 5 on account of the fading of the inli on the left 
side of the loop. Ho was bom on the Gth, just after midnight, and it 
was on this day that his mother was wont to keep his birthday. 

+ The Kev, D. Bawnsley, a connection of tlio poet's by marriage. 
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EABLT SUMMBIiS. 11 

around a tiny church and rectory, a cure of less than 
eighty souIb, almost completely cut off from the outside 
world, BO that the news of Waterloo did not reach it till 
long after the battle had been fought — such was Someraby 
in 1809. To-day the population has siink to forty, and it 
is still a sequestered spot, six or seven miles from a railway 
station, itself only reached after a tedious journey chiefly 
remarkable for its 'changes.' 

Like many notable Englishmen before liim, Tennyson 
was a son of the parsonage ; and the white-walled rectory 
of Somersby, quaint and rambling, with its mediieval-look- 
ing dining-hall built by the poet's father, its long, pointed, 
and stained-glass windows suggestive of a chapel rather 
than a modern dining-room, was an ideal home for the 
infant jtoet. The front of the house was sejiarated from 
the road only by a narrow drive, hut at the back the lawn 
sloped down to an old-fashioned garden. There were — 

The seven elms, tlie poiilars four, 
That stand beside my father's dour, 

'The poplars four' are long since gone; but the tiini 
parterres and sweet-scented flower-beds still remain, giving 
to the place a delightful air of old-world-neas. It is a 
beautiful house, situate in a beautiful spot. ' Fifty years 
hence people will make pilgrimages to this place," con- 
fidently asserted Arthur Hallam in 1832; and to-day the 
visitor to Somersby is sliown — or can find out for hiiiiBclf 
— innumerable little ' memorials ' of Tennyson. 

Tennyson's father, Dr George Clayton Teimyson, 'the 
stern Doctor,' as his ]Mi'isliioners were wont to call him, 
was a man of marked pliyaical strength and stature ; accom- 
plished in the fine arts, music especially, and in lai^uage ; 
imaginative in his tenipeiument, and vei^'ing at times upon 
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13 BARt.T BDHMBttS. 

fjloom. Possessed of many diverse talents, he never gained 
the fame that ia won oiilj liy concentration of purpose ; but 
he was all the fitter to be the tutor of his children. The 
austerity of the man was perhaps not altogether natural, 
but to some extent acquired. From an ambitious caprice 
lie had been disinherited by his own father, and the sense 
of injustice rankled in and embittered his nature. 'High- 
eonled and high-tem]>ered ' was a friend's estimate of Dr 
Tennyson. Incumbent of ISenniworth, vicar of Grimsby, and 
holder also of the livings of Wood Enderby and Somersby, a 
plurality of parishes given to him in lieu of an inheritance, 
Dr Tennyson had no real calling for the ministry of the 
Church, and the story is told of a venerable parishioner of 
the Doctor's, who, when asked how he usetl to preach, 
replied, 'Ee read uiii from a paiiper, an' I didn't knaw 
what um meant.' Yet the poor were fond of their stern 
and melancholic [wistor, and would do anything for him. 
How large a place he had in his son Alfred's affections is 
seen in the Linen to J. S., published in 1832. 

Alfred Tennyson used to tell a story of his father's st^y 
in Russia when a young man, how at dinner one night at 
the En^ish minister's at St Petersburg he said to his host 
across a Russian, ' It is jierfectly well known in England 
who murdered the Emperor Paul [who was strangled in 
1801] — it wn« Count Pahlen ; ' how, after dinner, the 
ambassador drew him aside and whispered, 'Ride for your 
life : the man across whom you were speaking was the 
Count whom you accused of murdering the Emperor ; ' and 
how Dr Tennyson took horse and rode for weeks, falling 
ill in the Crimea, and reaching England only after many 
adventures and much suffering. 

The Tennyaona came of an old ajid noble stock. In the 
Lifu of his father, the poet's son has given a pedigree which 
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EARLY SUMMERS. 13 

goes back as far as 1672; and their lineage wob traced 
to the Flant^enets through the old Norman family of 
D'Eyneourt. The ancient peerage of D'Eyncourt had 
become extinct towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
hod been revived by Charles I., and had died out again 
someivhere about 1 750. To revive it seems to have been 
the great ambition of the poet's grandfather, a wealthy 
retired lawyer and proprietor of Baynes Manor, Dalby, in 
Lincolnshire, who claimed descent on the female side from 
both the families who had formerly held it ; and it was 
with that end in view that the old man deliberately disin- 
herited Tennyson's father, his eldest eon, who was but a 
country clergyman, passing him over in favour of the 
younger son Charles, a stirring Reform politician, and 
on the winning side. But the l>ost-Iaid plans often 
fail. The peerage was not obtained ; and when in the 
whirligig of time it did come, it was for greater services 
to the world than even the promoting of au English 
Reform Bill, and — would the old lawyer had lived to 
feel the irony of it! — it went to the disinherited branch. 
Tennyson loved to think himself of Danish origin; 
and there is reason to believe that the oldest line 
of the family had first settled north of the Huniber, in 
Holderness. There is a notice of a John Tenisou in 
1343. 

The poet's mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Stephen Fytche, vicar of Louth. Wrs Thackeray-Ritchie 
tells us how sweet and gentle Mrs Tennyson was. Her 
kind-heartedness, indeed, became proverbial ; and the more 
unscrupulous, inhabitants, of the next village used to ill- 
treat their dogs in front of the windows of Somersby 
Kectory, in order that tlie gentle lady might bribe them 
to desist^ or be induced to purchase the worthless curs at 
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an exorbitant price. 'She waa intensely, fervently re- 
ligious,' ftdds Mrs Ritchie, 'as a poet's mother should bo.' 
And we have Tennyson's own testimony as he turned away 
from her grave : 'She was the l)e;iutifullest thing that God 
Almighty ever maile ! ' She htul reached the great age of 
eighty-five when she died ; and to this day, it is said, the 
aged and poor of the district still mention her name in 
tones of the most affectionate regret, and, half-miacliiev- 
ouely, half-aorrowfully, hint at the tricks by which her 
kindness was impose^l on. 

In his poem of Isabel, Tennyson has more or less 
described his mother ; and his sun in his Life of his father 
records that she had Iwon among tbe beauties of the county. 
When she was almost eighty, one of her daughters, believ- 
ing the old lady to be too deaf to hear her remark, 
infoi'nied a small gathering of friends that twenty-four 
offers of marriage had been made to her mother. To the 
amusement of nil present, Mi-s Tennyson at once corrected 
her, saying emphatically, as if the true number was of 
great importance, 'No, my dear; twenty-five.' 

Dr Tennyson had married in 1805, three years before his 
presentation to the living of Someraby ; and Alfred was a 
f th bll th eldest having died in infancy. As the 
y t 1 y the rectory rang with the laugliter of many 

y Twelve times in all did Dr Tennyson stand 

t th b pt n 1 font — ^seven times with a son, five times 

tl d ^I t A long-lived race were the Tennyaons, 

f 11 [ t two have exceeded tlie threescore years 

It f allotted span. ' We Tunnysons do not 

1 m k 1 Emilia Tennyson — Mrs Jesse — when she 

h If w eighty. 

Johnson's pretty phrase about his own college, 'a nest 
of singing birds,' has been applied to the Soniersby par- 
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EARLY 8UUHBIU. 16 

aonage. Father and mother, brothers and sisters, they 
all were distinguished for their attainments ; and in after- 
days Alfred's two elder brothers, Frederick and Charles, 
become notable as poets. Indeed, it is said that, among 
the children, Alfred appeared at the time the least remark- 
able. Accoidii^ to Susan Epton, the rectory nurse, the 
tender and laiigliing Charles was the village favourite. 
Of Alfred she used to remark, ' Powet or no powet, I 'se 
carried him on my back.' Cut off from the outer world, 
and with few companions of their own age and station in 
the neighbourhoml, they created an ideal world of their 
own, a world in which Romance was king, and the 
armoured knights of old again went forth in search of 
deeds of derring-do. 'The boys,' Mrs Ritchie narrates, 
' played great games, like Arthur's knights : they were 
champions and warriors defending a stone-heap ; or, i^in, 
they would set up opposing camps with a king in the midst of 
each. The king was n willow-wand stuck into the ground, 
with an outer circle of immortals to defend liim, of .firmer, 
stifFer sticks. Then each party would come with stones 
hurling at each other's king, and trying to overthrow him.' 

But books and not athletics were the favourite amuse- 
ments of the Tennyson household, and those strong imagi- 
native powers that crept into their outdoor games found 
freer play in the winter afternoons and evenings, when 
the shrill winds were ' up and away,' and the gusty poplars 
swayed and creaked in the garden without. Then it was 
that ' they became romancers, leaving the jousts neglected.' 
Long endless tales and histories they told, Alfred's being 
always the most diffuse and unending. One stoiy of his 
lasted for months, and was derisively nicknamed ' Tlie Old 
Horse.' Nevertheless, he was looked on as the most 
thrilling story-teller of the family. 
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16 EARLY BUMMBRB. 

When seven years old Tennyson was aakod, ' Will you 
go to sea or to schooir and be at once replieii, 'To school.' 
And so at the Christmas term Dv Tennyson drove him 
into Louth, to the house of his grandmother; and his 
name was entered in the books of the giiunmar- school, 
the headmaster of which at the time ^vas a Mr Waite, and 
his assistant a Mr Dale. Strictly speaking, it was not 
his first school, for, till they reached seven, Dr Tennyson 
sent his boys to Somersby village school in Holywell Glen, 
where 'u teacher named Cadney, within earshot of the 
noisy rookery, and under tlie shadow of the beeches, 
imparted the rudiments to the village boys and girls,' 
Tlie school has long since been destroyed, and to-day 
hardly an inhabitant of Somersby can tell where it stood, 
or the name of the man who kept it. 

At Louth, famed for its church, ' whose cold gray spire 
appears in the black outline of the trees,' Alfred remained 
four years. Quiet, uneventful years they seem to have 
l>een, leaving few memories behind other than a life- 
long hatred of the grammar-school. ' How I did hate 
that school ! ' he said not many years before his death ; 
and his son relates that he always remembered sitting on 
tlie stone steps of the school on a cold winter moniiug, 
crying bitterly on account of a cuffing he had received 
from a big lad because he was a new boy. The Rev. Mr 
Waite, also, was a master of the old type, who knew of no 
other way of imparting instruction than through tingling 
ears and hy aching hones. An incident of Alfred's 
school-life was his walking in a procession of hoys 
decked with ribbon on the occasion of the coronation 
of George IV. ; and he used to relate how an old 
woman had said that the Iwys made the prettiest part of 
the show. 
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18 BABLT SUMMRRS, 

One day, when he was five years olil, and a storm waa 
sweeping through the rectory garden, Tennyson ran from 
the house, and spreading liis arms to the wind, cried out : 

I hear a voice that '» Hjieaking in tlie wind. 
He recalls also that the words ' far, far away ' had always 
a strange charm for him.* But it waa at Louth that his 
gift for writing verses was first discovei'ed. Ouo Sunday 
afternoon, before leaving for church, liis brother Charles, 
tlie elder of the two by about a year, put a slate into 
Alfred's hands and told him to write a poem in praise of 
flowers. This he did in blank verse, after the manner of 
Thomson, whose Seasons was the only poem he then knew. 
On hia return Charles scanned the lines with critical eye, 
and pnniou need the verdict, 'Yes, you can write.' When 
ten or eleven years old. Pope's Jlomer'a Iliad became his 
favourite, and lie wrote thousands of lines in the regular 
Popeilian metre. At his grandfather's desire he wrote a 
poem on liis grandmother's ileath ; and the ohl man gave 
him half-a-guinea, remarking at the same time, ' Here is 
half-a-guinea for you, the first you have ever earned by 
poetry, and, take my wowl for it, the last.' 

Tennyson left the grammar-school of Louth in 1820, 
when all but eleven yeiirs of age. He and Charles returned 
to Somci'sby, and for tlie next eight years the two lads 
were taught hy their father; Frederick, the eldest son, 
having been sent to Eton, From their father, and from a 
Boman Catholic jiriest, they received a good if not a regular 
education in classics, while a teacher at Horiicastle was 
engaged to teach them music ; and, mdeed, there was not 
a clever man in the country-side whose services were 
not called into requisition. In after-days Tennyson eom- 

■ See tlio poem entitled Fur, Far Away. 
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plained of the drilling he got in Hnrace and the con- 
sequent dislike he conceived for the poet ; and his son 
records that he would lament, ' They use me as a lesson- 
book at schools, and they will call me "that horrihle 
Tennyson. " ' Except at lesson-time, the rectory was 
Liberty Hall, and forth the brothers used to roam at all 
hours in sunshine or in starshiiie, it mattered not. 

When he was between tJarteen and fourteen years of 
age Tennyson wrote an epic of several thousand lines, ' d 
la Sir Walter Scott,' full of battles, and dealing with sea 
and mountain scenery. His father was proud of it, and 
(true prophet of the future) said he tliought the author 
would yet be ' one of the great in English literature.' After 
reading the earliest poems of Shelley tlie hoy burned his 

(^From hia mother Tennyson inlierited a passionate love 
for animal life and her pity ' for all wounded wings ; ' and 
it is said that more than one gamekeeper vowe<l that if 
he caught ' that tliere yonng gentleman who was for ever 
apridging the guns,' a ducking in the pond would surely 
follow. One night, as Alfred leant from Iiis attic window, 
he heard tlie hoot of an owl, and answered back to the 
bird. So natural was his 'tvi-wliit tu-whoo' tliat the owl 
flew into the room and fed out of his hand. It was readily 
tiinied, and was kept for long as a pet, till one day it ivas 
found drowned in a well, a sacrifice, it was supposed, to 
vanity. An echo of this incident may perhaps be found 
in the second of his songs entitled The Otd. 

The impressions of youth are always the strongest ; the 
scenes of boyhood l>ecome part of our very selves; and 
certaiu it is that the Hats and wolds of Lincolnshire for 
ever dwelt in the memory of the poet, in that innermost 
unconscious memory tliat shapes and colours idl out work 
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whether we will have it or no. 'You may see in his 
verses,' wrote Carlyle to Emerson long afterwards, ' that 
he is a native of moated granges and green, flat pastures, 
not of mountains and their torrents and storms.' The 
greatest fommtive influences of life are not the things that 
bulk most largely, but those that occur most frequently ; it 
is tl eir I essa t qu 1 ty their omnipresence, that renders 
then 8 le t an T n ee forces indeed. And ao it is 
Lii c 1 si re e h I lennyson's poems and not his 

father s cK •< Tl er -i — 

Tl e lone gray fields at niglit : 
When from tlie dry, dark wold tlie summer airs blow cool 
On tlie oat-grass, and tlie sivord-gnvs, and tlie 1>nlriisli in tlie 

And there the little brook that, as was once finely said, 
purla in and out of the poet's verse till it has come to be 
regarded as an understood [wirt of the landscape. Traces 
of it are to lie found in The MUlei'H Daughter and In 
Memoriam. Flow down, cold Rivulet, to the Sea, is a poem 
made in its honour ; while Tlie Brook is an exquisite child 
of fancy that no doubt owes its birtli to the poet's love of 
running water begotten in him by the soft music of the 
Somersljy beck. 

But Tennyson's early poetry is as full of 'heaped hills 
that mound the sea,' of ' sandy tracts and hollow ocean 
ridges roaring into cataracts ; ' and those word-pictures are 
reminiscences of the little seaside town of Mabletliorpe, on 
the Lincolnshire coast, where the family spent part of 
each summer. There, like the lotos-eaters, when 'the 
charmed sunset lingered low adown in tlie red west,' the 
lads must often have 'sat them down upon the yellow 
sand between the sun and moon upon the sliore.' Alfred 
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eapecially was passionately fond of the sea ; and it is said 
that he once ran bareheaded all the way from Someraby to 
the seashore, drawn by the far-off music of ita restless 
waves which echoed in his memory. 

One can hardly imagine a more fitting boyhood for a 
great poet: the systematic and thorough -going education 
without the cast-irou routine of the public school, the days 
and nights of freedom on the wolds and in the woods, 
tempered by a steady drilling in niatheniatica and claaaics. 
The country folk, who saw but one side of tlie life, can 
oidy recall about Mr Alfred that ' lie would sit on a gate 
gaumin' about him,' or go 'dawdlin' about wi' a book.' 
' Tha owd Doctor ' certainly made a stronger impression on 
the villagers than Lis more famous son. But, in those 
hours that were thus apparently idled away, the poet was 
growing up naturally and unconiined, and in the end the 
harvest was to bo nn hundredfold. 

Two events of the poet's youtli remain to l>e recorded. 
He was fifteen when news arrived of the death of ByiiDn ; 
and how he received the tidings he tells tlius ; ' Byron 
was dead ! I thought the whole world was at an end. I 
thought everj'thing was over and finished for every one — 
that nothing else mattered. I remcuilHr that I walked out 
alone, and carved "Byron is dead" into the sandstone.' 
It has been noted that, in Haddington, -Tane Welsh, wlioiu 
he was to know in later life as Mi's Gailyle, heard the 
news with similar emotion. ' If they had said,' she wroh', 
' that the sun or moon was gone out of the heavens, it 
could not have struck me with the idea of a more awful 
or dreary blank in the creation than the words " Byron is 
dead ! " ' 

The other event was the publication of the Poems, hi/ 
Two Brothere. The enterprise seems to have been due to 
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a lack of pocket-money, and to tlie suggestion of the rectory 
coactiman and tlie coiiiidential friend and adviser of tfae 
brothers, that they nii<;ht earn something liy selling eome 
of the verses tliey were always makiii<;, A bai^'aiii was 
struck with Mr Jackson, the bookseller of Louth, who, to 
begin with, offered ten pounds, but ultimately gave twenty, 
for those early verses— ten pounds, however, being in 
books. So the grandfather's prophecy was ali'eaily falsified ; 
but by this time he himself had said, ' If Arthur die, one 
of our greatest poets will have gone.' An uncle at Tealby, 
however, was not yet propitiated. 'My nephew,' lie 
growled, ' has made a li<iok of poetry ; 1 'd a deal rather 
heaw] of his making a wheelbarrow.' To-day a single copy 
of the book woiLhl fetch nearly as much as the brothers 
received from Mr Jackson. In 1892 the original manu- 
script was sold for £480. Freilerick was nn invisible 
tliird in the enterprise along with Charles and Alfred, at 
least four of the poems being by him. The modest motto 
chosen for the title-page was Hmr. nosnooimiM nihil egse{^yve 
know these things to be nothing '), Tennyson's son tells 
us that his father could hardly tolerat-e what he called his 
' early rot,' but tli^it latterly lie saitl, ' Some of it is better 
than I thought it was.' There were various ijuotations 
from Addison, Byron, Moore, Scott, Cicero, Vii^gil, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and others, showing the boys' wide reading. The 
only criticism of the day is in the Literary Chronicle of 
May 1827 : 'This little volume exhibits a pleasii^ union 
of kindred fcistcs, and contains several little pieces of 
considerable nu'rit.' 

Of Poems, hy Two Brother)^ almost notliing has been 
preserved in the later editions of Tenii^'son's works. 
But the same subjects seem to have occupied his thoughts, 
the same ideas and images to have presented tbeiu- 
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selves for yeara, until his fastidious mind had satisfied 
itself with the best, possible expression of them. The 
germs of the Dying Swan, Mariana, and the Ode to Memory 
are found in this earliest volume ; and streaks of a vein 
of thought cropping up, indeed, everywhere, thai hag 
since been elaborated and finished to perfection. The very 
epithets used in the first instance are sometimes retained 
in poems of a quarter of a century later ; while in otliers 
the working out has been so complete that scarce a trace 
of the original, except in the subject, can be detected. Of 
other unpublished youthful poems of Tennyson's, Jowett, 
late Master of Balliol, has characteristically remarked, 
'ITiey are most original, and it is wonderful how the 
whelp could have known such things.' 

On the afternoon of the publication Charles and Alfred 
hired a carriage with some of their earnings, drove over 
to the seaside, and kept a holiday triumph on the Mable- 
thorpe sanda. 

This took place in 1827, and in a few inontlis more 
Tennyson entered the university, a step further towards 
that goal aliout which he used to talk to his younger 
brother Arthur as they took long rambles together. ' Well, 
Arthur,' he had said most omphotically one afternoon, ' I 
mean to be famous.' 
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CHAPTEK II. 

THE TUMUi.T OF TI[K HALLS. 

M Somersby to Camljridye — what a change ! 
om the little sequestered village, with its 
epy bovine inhabitant", to the university 
,vn, aglow i\ith the wit and intellectual 
illiance of h-nghml To lads like Chai'les 
and Alfred Tennyson, who ha 1 not passed through the 
intermediate stage of public school bfe, the transformation 
of scene must have been dazzhng To eiitei' a university 
seems to a youth of n ^i at on the most luoiiientous ate|> 
in life ha has yet taken He has not himself reached fame, 
but he is at tl e portals a 1 has linked himself to the 
great men oi the pa t Tl eir Alma Mater is now his ; 
they belong to 1 n 1 1 e t them. It was witli feelings 
akin to these that Alfred in 1828 went up to Cambridge, 
and entered Trinity — that mother of poets, Milton's college, 
and Byron's. Trinity was Frederick's college also, and he 
was already a distinguished student, having carried off 
the university medal for the best Greek ode on the 
Pyramids. Tennyson relates an amusing incident of his 
entrance into Cambridge. He and his brother Charles had 
got off the coach, and were walking down Trunipiiigton 
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Street in the dosk, when a proctor accosted him : 'What 
are jou doii^ without your cap and gown, 8ir, at tliiB time 
of night r To whicli Tennyson, somewhat nettled at what 
he conceived to be unwarranted interference, retorted, 'I 
should hke to know what business it can be of youra, sir 1 ' 
The next day Tennyson saw a young man whose face 
struck bim so nincli that he said to himself, ' That is a 
man I should like to know ; lie looks the best-tempered 
fellow I ever saw.' It was Richard Mouckton Milnes, 
for whom all through life be retained an affectionate 
regard. ' He always puts you in a good humour,' he was 
wont to say of Mihies, 

The two brothers first lived in Rose Crescent, over a 
tobacconist's shop ; but at the end of their first year they 
moved to lodgings in Trumpington Street, next door to the 
gate of Corpus. Entirely unaccustomed to social inter- 
course with men of their own age, they were, to begin with, 
painfully shy and nervous ; and it is said tliat not once or 
twice they set out for college intending to dine in hall, 
but when they saw the crowded tables and heaM tlie hum 
of conversation their courage failed them, and they hurried 
hack to their lodgings dinnerless. It was on one such 
occasion tliat Dr W. H. Thompson, the late Master of 
Trinity, noticed Alfred standing, prouU nnd shy, at the 
doors of the lighted hall ; and asking a fellow-student his 
name, remarked, ' That man must be a poet,' No wonder 
that at first Tennyson did not take kindly to the uni- 
versity. He wrote home complaining that he felt isolated 
in the midst of society. 

But if the shyness never quite wore away, the isolation 
did, and the poet soon made warm friends. He had the 
happy gift of gravitating to the right set, and it was a 
brilliant band that he and Charles joined — a rare body 
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of men, many of whom were destined to after- prominence. 
Among tliem were James Speddhig (autiior of the Life of 
Bacon); Rieliai'd Monekton Milnes, already mentioned 
(afterwards Lord llon^hton) ; R. C. Trench (afterwards 
Archbishop of Dnhlin) ; Heniy Alf<n'd (afterwards Dean of 
Canterbury) ; BroolcHcld Blakesley (afterwards Dean of 
Lincoln); W. IL Thompson, Master of Trinity; Stephen 
Sjiriii),' Rico ; Cliarles Slorivale, Dean of Ely ; J. M. 
Kemhle ; Charles Biiller ; II. Monteith ; G. S. Venables ; E. 
R. Kciniedy ; Ednmntl Lnsliingtoii ; and, above all, Arthur 
Halliini, Most of these were members of the society 
called 'The Ajiostlc's' when Tennyson joined it. Started 
some eight years jiiiivionaly, in 1S20, and owing its incep- 
tion in spirit, if not in form, to Frederick Maurice, this 
association, originally named the Conversazione Society, 
was limited to twelve members (hence its nickname), and 
attracted to ite memljerahip then, as (if we are not mis- 
taken) it does still, the fairest proinise of Trinity, In 
Tennyson's day it was a society of intcllectnal stalwarts 
who hated the narrow Toryism then so rife, esijecially in 
the conutrj distriets, and who synipathised with the eman- 
cipation uf the middle classes. ' Commend me to the 
brethren,' once wrote Sterling of the ' Ajwistles' to Trench 
— ' Commend me to the bi'ethren, who, I trust, are waxing 
daily in religion and R;ulieali3ni,' There were daily gather- 
ings of the society in the rooms of the various members, 
at which much coffee and tobacco were consumed; and 
there were also stated meetings set apart for essays and 
full-dress debates. ' Ghosts ' wsis the subject of an essay 
written by Tennyson for the edification of ' the brethren ; ' 
but his son tells us that he was too shy to deliver it, 
and wlien the meeting gathered he tore it into pieces 
before them and thivw the scra]>s into the fire. The 
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prefnce alone has survived. In a letter to Mr Gkilstone, 
Arthur Hallani gave liis deliberate opinion that the elfects 
produted on the minds of many at Cambridge through 
the society of ' The Apostles ' was far greater tlian lie dared 
calculate, and would ho felt both directly and indirectly 
in the coming age. The eighty-seventh section of In 
Memoriam containa Tennyson's description of the gather- 
ings in Hallam's rooms. 

Fanny Remble, who was in the habit of visiting her 
brother John, said of the poet: 'AlfixMl Tennysou was our 
hero, the ^I'eat hero of our day ; ' and another description 
of hiin at college represents him aa six feet high, broad- 
chested, strong-limbed, and with a ShaJcespearian face. 
At the meetings of the 'Apostles' lie was backward of 
speech, sitting in front of the fire, smoking and meditating, 
getting rather than giving, but delighting, in his sJiort, 
abrupt way, to sum up a discussion or clinch an argument. 
At times he was jilunged into gloom auti passed througli 
' mood« of misery unutterable,' an inheritance, no doubt, 
from the stern Doctor. 

Yielding to a wish of Dr Tennyson's, Alfred somewhat 
unwillingly patched up an old poem of liis on The Battle 
of Armaijeildon, and sent it in to eompL'to for tlic prize- 
medal of the Chancellor, which was to bo awarded for the 
best versos on Timbuctoo. To his surpiise, on June 6, 
1829, he learnetl tl^at he had outstripped Jliliies, Hallani, 
and others, and'feifte in first. The event created no little 
etir, chiefly owing to the poem being in blank verse, for 
to win the prize in anything hut rhymed heroics was an 
innovation ; and, indeed, so unpreeuilonted was the achieve- 
ment, it was jestiiigly said that the prize had fallen to 
him by a blunder, a mark of exclamation being taken to 
denote approval. Though not a favonmblo specimen of 
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Tennyson's geiiina, the poem containa many pictures of 
dazzling colouring, and is remarkable aa tlie work of a 
young man of twenty. On July 22 it was noticed in 
the Athemeiim (probably either by John Sterling or 
Frederick Maurice, at that time its joint-editors) with the 
most marked favour. The critit^ue runs as follows : 

We have accustomed ourselves to think, petliaps without 
any very goml reason, tliat poetry was likely to perish aiuouf^ 
us for a couHiderable peiiod after tlie j^ttat (,reiJeration of poetH 
which is now paftttiug away. The a^e seetiis deteriiiiiied to 
contradict iis, ami tliat in tlie most decideil manner ; for it 
hatli put forth poetry by a young man, and that wliere we 
slionlil least expect it— namely, in a prize'iHieui. These pro- 
dnctions liave often been ingenious and elegant, but we liave 
never before seen one of tliein wliicli indicated really lirst-rale 
poetical geniuH, and which would liave done bonour to any man 
that ever wrote. Siic/t, ice do not hesitate to affirm, is the little 
icork before vs; and the examiners seeni to have felt it like 
oui-aelves, for tliey have assigned tlie piize to its author, though 
the measure in wliicb lie writes was never before, we believe, 
thus selected for honour. We exti'oct a few lines to justify 
our admiration. [Here fifty lines (62-112) are quoted.] How 
many men have lived for a century who could ei)ual this T 

With reference also to the same poem, Arthur Hallani 
wrote to Mr Gladstone : ' I consider Tennyson as promising 
fair to be the gi'catest poet of our generation, perhaps of 
our century.' Tennyson, however, declined to declaim his 
poem in tlie Senate House, his shyness overcoming him, 
and he succeeded in getting Charles Jlerivale to be his 
substitute. During bis first year at college Tennyson had 
written The Lover's Tale, hut it was not printed until five 
years later. 

At Trinity at this time might have been seen a tall, 
thin, lajge-eyed, full and ruddy faced man, with an eye- 
In an entiiiily different set fiom 
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Tennyson, he also was destined to be a literary giant of the 
century ; and it is interesting to notice how his powers were 
called fortii by the Chancellor's prize-poem. In The Snob, 
a little periodical run by the wags of the uiideipiiduate 
world, William Makepeace Thackeray lias some burlesque 
verses on Timbuctoo, which, he explains, were unluckily 
not finished on the day named for closing the competition ; 
and, as it would be a pity that such a poem shoidd be 
lost to the world, they were inserted in The Snoh, 'the 
most widely-circulated periodical in Europe.' 

Tennyson was now hard at work at his heart's toil, and 
in the evenings a chosen few would gather in his rooms 
to listen to his latest verses, i Criticism, howevei', he 
would barely tolerate, for he was exquisitely sensitive to 
fault-finding. The furthest his friends dared go towards 
disapproval was to he silent. At the same time, it must 
be kept in mind that no critic could he so merciless as he 
was himself. )His first volume, Poeim, chiefly Lyrical, 
was published in 1830 by Effingham Wilson, who also 
published Robert Browning's ParacelBus. Originally he 
hail intended to join forces with Hallani in the production 
of a joint volume; but Hallam's father had vetoed the 
project. Poems, chiefly Lyrical,, was not received with 
much favour by the public ; but, amid much that was 
weak and immature, it coutained pieces which in no 
indistinct manner announced the advent of a true poet. 
Hallam thought the book far too good to be popular ; its 
beauties were too delicate and subtle for rapid recognition. 
The volume contained fifty-three pieces, nearly half of 
which have been withdrawn, while the remainder, pre- 
served for us ainmig the Jweni/ia in the -collected editions 
of the poet's works, have been retouched again and again. 
Among the better known may be named such delicate 
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prettinesses as Lilian, Tim Ballad of Oriaiia, The Merman 
and The Mermaiil, that moas-cnisted picture of dreariness ; 
Mariana ; and lircolledions of ihe Arabian NiijIiU, a poem 
which Jlr K. H. Huttou considered expressive of the 
luxurious sense of a goi^ecus innni'd picture ^-allery The 
poems were favourilily Ditewcd ill the Wptminl''), 
pvoljiiLIy liy John btmrt Jtill iiid in this aiticle the 
following passage occurs 



e of Mr lennjson be coirect )ie too is a poet 
and many years hence ma) be read bis jutenile desctiption of 
that chamcter with the pioud consciousness that it has I eLoiiie 
the description and history of his o»n woik 

'Have you seen the imew of A 1 b potnis in the 
Westmiiusfer t ' wrote Jlonteitli to Jldiie'i ' It la reallj 
uiitliusiiiatic. If we can ^tt hiin well ie\ieiied m tlie 
Edinhurijh it will do. 

Arthur Hallam coiituliutcd in enthusi i^tic review to 
The EhtjU$ltiitan's M<i lu^iiti^ 'u which penodical appean. 1 
a sonnet of Teniiysoiis entitled Check eieiy Oiiih)e:i/.. Ihe 
poem which Ttlill and Hallam both singled out for special 
com in en dut ion was tlie Sappimed Cmifesniom of a Seeowl- 
rate Semifiee Miml not in Unity iri/ii Itself, which was 
suppressed for some time, but which has ultimately I'ouml 
a place in the complete edition of the poems. To Arthur 
Hallam the mowl poitrayed was rather the clouded season 
of an intellectual giant than the liabitual condition of a 
mind feeble and 'second-rate.' In The Poet, one of the 
beat of the early poems, Tennyson seta before him tlie 
liigb ideal to attain to which was liia aim tlirough life. 
With heaven flooring in ujwn hia soul in many dreams of 
high desire, he dedicated his gifts to Freedom, \i\ion whose 
maiden robes was traced, in flnme, Wisdom, 'a name to 
shake all evil dreams of power.' 
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Tennyson had grown physically as well as intellectually. 

One day, on the lawn at Somersby, ho surprised his friends 

•'' by taking up a little pony and carrying it. Brook field 're- \ 

marked, ' It is not fair, Alfred, tliat you should be Hercules i 

^ as well as Apollo.' FitzGerald notes tliat Alfred could hurl 

the caber farther than any of the netghlwuring clowns. 

In the summer of 1830 the poet and Haliam made a 
secret expedition to Spain in connection with the fatal 
attempt at an uprisiiw; under Torrijos, a valiant and gallant 
man, standing in the vanguard of Freedom's light, who 
had headed the revolt against the Inquisition and the 
tyranny of Ferdinand, and who is described by Carlyle in 
his Li/e of Stmiiiig. To him Alfred and Arthur were the 
bearers of money ; they had a meeting with the heads 
of the conspiracy in the Pyrenees, and were not heard of 
by their friends for some weeks. Unfortunately no further 
details of this mission have been preserved, and it is a 
mere glimmer in the dark that we get of an o.\[icdition 
■which was the outcome of the Eoform fei'ment in England. 

In February 1831 Tennyson was recalled fnim Cam- 
bridge by the illness of his father, who died in the follow- 
ing month. 'The dawn-golden times' at Trinity had 
passed ; Tennyson did not return, and consequently never 
took his degree, his prize-poem l>eing his only university 
honour. Dr Tennyson was buried in Somersby chtirch- 
yard, and by a happy arrangement with the new incum- 
bent, tlie family were allowed to occupy the Rectory, with 
all its hallowed associations, till 1837. 
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MV FRIEND, THE BROTHErt OF MY LOVE. 

tlie \ovQ oi Alfred Tennyson for Arthur 
iriilLuu nil the wurl.l knows. It was one of 
;hose beautiful soul-friendships thnt have given 
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which during its career of above fourscore years has 
supplied the British Empire with no less than four prime- 
miDiBters, he acquired that knai'k of hitting the mark 
afterwards so noticeable in the controversial meetings of 
'The Apostles.' Then followed another visit to Italy, 
where he drank deep from Dante and Petrarch, and which 
exercised a masterful, abnormal power uijoii him. Writing 
to Mr Gladstone, to whom at Eton he had been knit as 
to a brother, he said of his Italian visit : ' I have been, I 
believe, somewhat changed since I last saw you. I have 
snatched ratlier eagerly a draught from the cup of life, 
with its strange mingling of sweet and bitter.' Little 
wonder was it, therefore, that when, in October 1828, be 
came into residence at Trinity, though Tennyson's junior 
in years, he was considerably his senior in learning and 
in experience. 

But it was the heart and not the brain of the man that 
so indelibly impressed itself on his contemporaries. ' As 
near perfection as mortal man can be,' wrote Alfred Tenny- 
son. 'He seemed,' his father said of hini, 'to tread the 
earth as a spirit from some better world ; ' and Mr Glad- 
stone has declared that even at Eton 

' I marked liim 
As a far Alp ; and leved to ivatcli tlie sunrise 
Dawn on liis ample brow.' * 

Of the first meeting of the two we have no record ; but 
their acquaintance very quickly ripened iuto friendship, 
and oft did Tennyson and Ilallam [wicc nrni-in-arm 'that 
long walk of limes' at Cambridge, which John .Milton, and 
Edward King in their day had also trod. Tennyson's 
genius was the more poetic, Hallam's mind the more 
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epeoulative ; and to liis influence on Tennyson may be 
tracetl the mptuphysicnl lipnt of miicli of the poet's 
work. 

In the Slimmer of 1830, as we have seen, the two 
frienils went on tfieir pohtical expedition to Spain. Katu- 
raily enongii it Iiad an inisettling effect ; and in October of 
the Hiune year we find Hallam writing to Tennyson from 
Essex that be does not find that his adventures have piO' 
diiced quite a favourable impression on liis father's mind, 
'I don't mean,' ho wrote, 'that ho blames me at all ; but 
his old notions about tlie university begin to revive, and 
he does not seem quite to comprehend tliat after helping 
to revolutionise kin<,'doms, one is still less inclined than 
before to trouble one's liead about scholarships, degree, and 

By this time Artliur Hallam was a welcome guest at 
Somersby, and had become attached to the ]>oet's sister 
Emily. In the following year, 1831, the atfection ripened 
into love ; but, by the wish of Hallam's father, their engage- 
ment was kept secret until Arthur came of age. So he 
returnevl to Cambridge, whore he won a prize for declamation, 
his subject being 'Tiie Conduct of the Independent Party 
during the Civil War.' Parts of his vacations, however, 
were spent at the Lincolnshire rectory, and in the eighty- 
ninth section of In Memoriam Tennyson has preserved for 
us a picture of tliose joyous days. 

In the next year, 1832, Hallam took his degree, left 
Cambridge, and went to reside witli his father at 
67 Winipolo Street, London, — ' the dark house in the Jong, 
unlovely street,' 'You will always find ua at sixes and 
sevens,' he wrote to Tennyson, with the view of impressing 
on his friend's memory the number of his dwelling. His 
chosen profession was tlie law, and his name liad been 
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entered at the Inner Temple ; but before settling down to 
his studies he spent the summer at Soraersby, where he 
was now the acknowledged lover of Emily Tennyson. To 
Trencli he writea thus : ' I am now at Somershy, not only 
as the friend of Alfred Tennyson, but as a lover of his 
sister. An attachment on my part of nearly two years' 
standing, and a mutual engagement of one year, are, I 
fervently ho[ie, only the commencement of a union which 
circumstances may not impair, and the grave itself not con- 
clude ! ' Of this visit, and of succeeding vacations similarly 
spent, the eighty-ninth canto of In Memoriam is full. 

Of Tennyson's life during this time we get but external 
glimpses. T/ie Gem for 1831 contained three poems by him, 
in one of which. No More, is to he found the genn of 
Violet's song in The Princess. Most unfortunately all his 
letters to Hallam were destroyed by the bereaved father after 
Arthur's death, an irreparable loss, for they would have told 
us much of his inner self. He and Hnllani met at Sheffield 
and talked over literary plans. Jane Austen's novels were 
read and criticised, preference being given to Emma. Fanny 
Kemble was judged to be 'supreme in Juliet;' ami Hallam 
vowed be would never forget her acting in The HuTtcltliacl;. 
Tennyson's forthcomii^ volume was discussed, and politics 
and the wretched state of the poorer classes were not for- 
gotten. ' Where the ideas of time and sorrow are not, and 
sway not the soul with power, there is no true knowledge in 
Poetry or Philosophy.' So wrote Hallam. There has been, 
perhaps, a somewhat general misconception of Tennyson oa 
one inditferent to politics. To mere party-polities he was not 
only indifferent but averse ; but all his life he was keenly 
interested in every great public question that affected the 
strength, well-being, and progress of the nation. At Cam- 
bri(%e he took a keen interest in politics, and was among the 
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Biipporters of the Anti-Slavery Convention and the mesaiire 
for nbolialiing subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Tliat he was sympathetically alive to the revolutionary 
niiivements on the Continent we have seen; and in the 
Memoir his son hits an anmaing story of the rejoicing of the 
Ti'nnysons over tlie passing of the Ee.fonn Bill of 1832: 
how the news of the passing reached Soraersliy in the dead 
iif night, and how the hnitheva and fiistew sallied forth into 
the darknow and lx;gan to ring the church Iwlls madly, to 
the horror if tlie new parson, who, rushing into the church 
ill the binekne i, laid hold of tlie first thing he could get 
hoi I f It 1 ipiRued to be Cecilia Tennyson's little d*^, 
wl cl m clatelj tried to 1)ite. 

Me h 1 T nyson was made to feel for the first time 
tlie cold d of criticiHin. In Blarkiroo'f'H Matjaiijte for 
>'ehruary and ilay 1832 there a])peared from the pen of 
Professor Wilson (Christopher North) notices of his first 
volume of poems. Against the abuse and misrepresentation 
which Christopher Xoith on account of these articles has 
received fiBiii Tennyson's too ardent and indiscriniiiiating 
luliuirers it is tiiue to enter a strong protest. Athletic the 
critic certainly was, descending, after the manner of the 
time, to personality, boisterous in his strength, altogether 
too big-boned a man for rapier-work, and delighting rather 
to swing his heavy broadsword ; but spitefully abusive, 
arrogant, and sadly wanting in judgment Chri.=toplier 
Xorth was not. In saying so some of Tennyson's 
biographers only display their want of appreciation of the 
rough, picturesque humour, and wild, withering sarcasm 
which ma<le the Professor such an immense power in 
literary circles, and which Tennyson himself acknowledged 
that he !ov»l. The criticism was anything but wholly 
condemiutory ; and ILdlani, in writing to Tennyson about 
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it, remarked : ' Ho means well, I take it ; bdiI as he has 
extracted nearly your whole book, aud lias in his soberer 
tuood spoken in terms as high as I could have used niyeelf 
of some of your best poems, I think the review will assist 
rather than hinder the laarcli of your reputation,' TJic 
truth of Professor Wilson's criticism and the value of his 
judgment are shown in the fact that all the poems selected 
by him for praise have been retained, with more, or less 
alteration, in the collected works, while most of those; 
adversely criticised have disappeared. Tennyson no doubt 
Buffered keenly from tlie Professor's banter ; but, after all, the 
latter was right. He bad been the pet of a coterie, and his 
natural sensitiveness, fostered by his secluded upbringing, 
had grown almost into a disease. A cool breeze of criticitim 
was wholesome, and it is to the young poet's credit that, 
instead of breaking his heart over it, he applied himself the 
more diligently to the perfecting of his work — not, however, 
before he had addressed to Wilson the following good- 
hunioui'ed retort : 

You did kte review my laya, 

Crusty Clivistiipljei' ; 
Yoa liid mingle blame and praise. 

Rusty Chriatophei'. 
When I leamt from whom it came 
I foi^ve you all tlie hlauie, 

Musty ClniHtopliei' ; 
I conlil not foi'give the praise, 

Fusty Christopher. 

Some six months after, in the wiiiter of 1832, appeai'Ctl 
Tennyson's second volume, published by Mr Edward 
Moxon, and dated 1833. It was entitled simply Poeiiis 
by Alfred Tennyson (' Don't let the printer squire me,' he 
had written to Moxon), and it contained only thitty^no 
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pioCL'S. Of these about fifteen have si 
iiini tiie remainder, lar^joly itwritten, are now included in 
lii^ collected works uiiiler the title, The Lwly of Sludutt ami 
other Poem». In power and in variety of style they far 
surpaiised tJiosu i>i his earlier volunie, and included such 
universiil favourites us A Di-eaiii of Fair Women, The 
Ptilace of Art, (Enow, The Miller's Dmujhter, The May 
Queen, The Lotos-Eaters, and The Ltuli/ of ShaloU, tlie 
hitter the first fi'tiits of the poet'a study of the Arthurian 
legends. Most of tlieni had previously been submitted to 
his little knot of Canibridge admirers. 

One reception wliich these poems met was a i-eally savage 
attack in the July number of TJie Quarterly Review, known 
in those days as ' the hang, draw, and Quarterly.' The 
editoi', John Gibson Lockliart, biographer of Sir Walter 
Scolt, M'ho was often called 'The Scorpion,' because the 
sting of liis writiitgs wiia usually in the latter end, was 
believed to have written it. The article introduced ' to the 
admiration of our more sequestered readers a new prodigy 
of genius — another and a brighter star of that galaxy, or 
mil/iy way, of jioetry, of which the lamented Keats was the 
harbinger,' Fifteen pages of ridicule followed. ' Wo take 
upon ourselves to rciissuro Mr Tennyson that even after he 
shall be dead and buried, as much setuse will still remain 
as he has now the good fortune to possess.' Tennyson 
winced under the insults of the review, and in a letter to 
ChristopbfU' North he wrote that some one had hud the 
authorship on the Prafessor, but that he declined to believe 
it, for he could not recognise in the article one sjjark of 
genius or a single touch of tnie humour or good feeling. 
'Moreover,' he added, 'the man misprints me, which is 
worse than lying.' 

Hollam and his friends sought to pour balm on 
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Tennyson's wounded spirit by telling him tliat the QuaHerbj 
was the mouthpiece of a party in politics and literature, 
and that the review would bring him into notice ; but he 
was hard to comfort, for the Qiiartetiy was a powerful 
organ, and, indeed, an old Lincolnshire squire stoutly 
maintained that it was the next book to the Bible. 
Fortunately, however, there were critics other minded 
than J. G. Lockhart; and during the next year or two 
Tennyson received great encouragement from men like 
S. T. Coleridge, John Sterling, Allan Cunningham, and 
ToSn Stuart Mill. 

But a great shadow was now about to close in upon 

the poet's life, enveloping it in vapourish folds of death. 

Arthur Hallam had never been strong, and during the 

spring of 1833 influenza laid him low. His recovery was 

so slow that in the autumn he went with his father for 

t u n th C t t ■« 1 n t V in th month 

f S pt u b 1 d tl t tt nt f er, the 

ult f a hill f lib th serious 

li 1 nd 1 H f tl nt t f 11 in tlie 

tt8f"\nandmgbkf 11 lying, 

asl ppdlpntl f Hsntlnt write 

1 tters ndnp [.tHytl t g 1 tilts tale. 

It IS th 1 p f deatl A dd d t tion of 

bl d to tl h d 1 d rel g 1 tl b ai lis, and 

Hll gtl pthldptd tl t[ 

In Vienna's fatal walla 
God's finger touched hiai, ajid be slept. 

'Those whose eyes must long !» dim with tears,' wrote the 
hroken-hearteil father, 'brought him home to rest amoi^ 
hia kindred and in his own country.' He died on the 
15th of September 1833, and on 3d January 1834 they laid 
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biiu to rest in Clevcdoti church, n lovely aput over- 
looking tlio Bristol Chaiuiel, where ' the stately sliiii sails 
oil to ita haven under the hill.' 

Hallam ilyiiig when he wne t^^'ellty-th^ee was deemed 
worthy of /w Memoriam, the nieditivtious of aeveuteeu 
years ; and scarcely less a tribute to his wortli are the utter- 
ances of his other friends 'There was no one,' said Mr 
Cladstoae 1 o 11 ot feel at once bound closely to hini 
by CO n a d fe ft ct J d left far Ijchind by the rapid 
gro tl d r cl d el i n t of his ever-seai'ehiiig luind ; ' 
an 1 R 1 ard JIo kton M I les ; ' He is the only man liere 
of my o vu st< nd g before whom I bow in eonscioiis 
nf or tj c e I ^ while Ueaii Alford has sung 
of 1 m 
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passing of Arthur Hallum, a great light was extiiiguishpd — 
one which was eminently neeileJ hy his countij and hi-, 
age. Looking back at the close of e. long life, rich in 
contact with great and noble uiiiids, Mr Gladstone, with 
calm judgment, deliberatoly states that, so far ns his estiina 
tion is coiicemod, Halloui stands, as in the old Lton days 
— supreme. 'It is the simple truth that Aitluii Henry 
Hatlam was a spirit so exceptional that e\cr} tiling with 
which he was brought into relation during' Ins shorttntd 
jrassage through Uiis world came to Ije, throtijh this con 
tact, glorified by a touch of tlie ideal. , llia tmipei 
was as sweet as his manners were winning His condncL 
Mas without a spot, or even a speck. He was tliat mtc 
and blessed creature, anma lutturaUler Chmtiaiia. . . . 
He resembles a passing emanation from some other and 
less darkly-chequered world.' And as if tliat wei* not 
enough, the great statesman pays this tribute to )iis intel- 
lectual powers : ' It has been an age which had for its 
prevaiting note the ahandonment and removal uf restrain ts, 
and very largely of restraints which weiii injurious. The 
motto of the race has been, " Unhand me ! " But great and 
sudden augmentation of liberty, in a thousand forms places 
under an aggravated strain tliat Iw I 1 I j,o 

humanity, both in thought and co 1 t an 1 ^ o n 
heiglitened retnjii]>ect I must ad\ eljy le 1 re tliat I 
have never, in the actual experience of If k o la 

who seemed to me to jiosaesB all th c *o s a 1 a 1 

quahfications reijuired in oider t t ti gio ^ 

demand, even in its fullest bicadtl \t] y like 

the measure in which Arthur IldlU c 1 I t 1 tl e e 
qualifications.' 
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'You know, Alfred,' she wrote to lum m July 1834, 'the 
great desire I have to become acquainted with the 
Hallam family, ijarttenlarly with EUeii ; she will ijerliaps 
be the friend to remove in some degree the horrible 
feeling of desolation whicli is ever at my heart.' 

To Arthur Hidlaiii's death lias generally been attributed 
Tennyson's almost unbroken silence of nearly ten yeai-s, 
from 1832, when the I'uetus appeared, to 18i2, when his 
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next two volumes were putlished. Such a supposition, 
however, is hardly correct; for during the greater part 
of that period, from 1834 indeed, he was liard at work ; 
and hundreds of lines were, to use his own words, 'blo^vii 
up the chimney with hie pipe-smoke, or were written down 
and thrown into the fire as not being then perfect enough.' 
Tlie Quarterly article had bitten him deeper than even liia 
friends imagined ; and, notwithstanding the partial success 
of the volume of 1832, he fancied that England was 
unsympathetic towards his work, and half resolved to live 
abroad. Stilting that desire, however, he braced himself 
instead to the task of making his poems as perfect as 
possible, stoutly resolving not to publish again until he 
had of his best to give. 

So it is tliat we hear but little of Tennyson during 
these long years of preimration. He buried himself very 
nuich ill himself. ' I suppose nobody writes to you,' 
wrote Kichavd Monckton Milnes, 'because you never 
write to nobody.' And Tennyson replied, ' It is so long 
since I have looked upon and conversed with you that 
I will not deny but that you had withdrawn a little into 
the twilight Yet you do me a wrong in supposing 
that I have forgotten you. I shidl not easily forget you, 
for you have that about you which one remembers with 
pleasure.' 

At this time Tennyson's predecessor in the iaui'eateship, 
Wordswortli, did not at first much appreciate his work; 
and we leam from a letter of James Spedding's tliat ' he is 
very modest in his refusal to praise, attributing his want of 
admiration to a deficiency in himself, which cannot accommo- 
date itself to a new style of beauty, or that the compass of 
his sympathies has been narrowed by tlowing too long and 
too strongly in one direction.' Some yeiirs after, however, 
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Aubrey de Verc recited to Woiiisworth two poems by 
T('iiiiys<'"i 1'"*' ^^ ""''y thouijh 111 at I'One and Of old nal 
Freedom on the lieiyhis. Wordsworth listenej with a gi-adu- 
iilly iloui>ciiiiig attention, After n pause he answered, ' I 
lunst iicktiowkdge tlwt these two poems arc very solid ami 
noble ill tlumght. Their diction also seems siugularly 
Mlatcly,' yiinie one else records how in later years Words- 
wortli Siiid to the younger poet, whom he had then leanit 
to love, 'Mr Toiinyaon, I have been endeavouring all my 
life to write a lastoral like your Dam, and have not suc- 
ceeded.' This is some set-off to Matthew Arnold's well- 
known contrast of Dura with Wordsworth's Michael as 
instances of artificial and real simplicity — simjilauie and 
^implicit''; as the Frencli call them. 

In 1835 we find the first mention of In Memoriam iu 
a letter from J. M. Heath. ' The Xmus,' he writes, ' is 
indeed most beautiful, moat touching; and tlie latter por- 
tions of the Fair Shij) sjreak to imr hearts indeed.' The 
verses alluded to are sections ix. and xxviii. to xxx. of 
the poem. Li this year, also, his brother Charles took 
oiders, and was ap|K>inted to tlie curacy of Tealby. Their 
great-uncle, Sam Turner of Caistor, died, and under hia 
will Charles succeeded to tlio property and assumed the 
name of Turner. In the following year he manied Louisa 
Sellwood, yotti^est daughter of Mr Sellwood, a lawyer of 
Homcastle, and settled w-ith his wife at the vicarage of 
(.irasby, near Caistor. 'He has become an independent 
gentleman,' wrote Alfred, 'hving in a big house among 
chalky wolds.' Frederick, who had been left a small 
property at Grimsby, had gone abi'oatl, first to Corfu, and 
then to Florence, where he lived in a villa planned by 
Michael Angelo on the Fiesole i-oad. He had a passion 
for music ; and there, ' in a knge hall ' — so the story goes — 
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•Froilcrick Tennyson used to sit in the midst of his forty 
fiddlers.' Thus Alfred was now the head of the hoiise, 
and, when the family left Somersby in 1837, on him 
devolved the task of finding a new home. His choice fell 
on High Beech in Epping Forest, where they resided till 
1840. 

To his little circle of friends must he added at this 
time Edwartl FitzGerald, who in 1835 stayed with him 
in Cumberland at the Speddings'. Like all who knew 
him, FitzGerakl waa struck with Tennyson's promise of 
greatness; and while he laughed at the drollness of bis 
little humours and grumpineases, he felt further a sensi". of 
depression at times from the overshadowing of a so much 
more lofty intellect than his own. 

In 1836 occurred a delightful little passage of arms 
between Miloea and Tennyson, which fortunately has been 
preserved to us, Milnes had been commissioned to obtain 
contributions for a charity book of poetry got up for tlie 
destitute family of a man of letters, and edited by Lord 
Northampton, which was to take the form of an annual 
called The Tribute. Milucs wrote to Tennyson confessing 
that he had hall-promised to Lord Nortliaui[)ton something 
pretty considerable from Tennyson, and teasingly asked 
him to comply. 'Now, bo a good boy,' he said, 'and <lo 
as you 're told.' But Tennyson would not be a good 
lioy. 'Three years back,' lie answered, 'provoked by 
the incivility of editors, I su-ore an oath that I would 
never again have to do with their va[iid liooks, and 
I broke it in the face of Heaven when I wrote for Lady 
What 's-her- name Wortley. lint then liei- sister wrote 
to BrookfieJd and said she was beautiful, so I couM not 
help it. But whether the Marquis be boaiitiful or not, 
1 don't much mind; if he l>e, let hiiii give God thanks 
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and make no boaat. To write for people with prefixes 
to their names is to milk he-goata ; there is neither honour 
nor profit.' 

Tliis was writing wortliy of 'crusty Clirietopher ' liim- 
selE, and jrihios, more atung by it tlian Tennyson liad 
been by tlic critique in ISlarhrowl, t«iined it ' insolent 
irony.' To which Tennyson, in a mood of merriest banter, 
replied with a promise to help, and got his brothers to 
join him. The verses which he sent were those contain- 
ing the germs of his Ma/uf, 'a [loeni,' ns Hr Swinburne 
lias said, 'of deei>est charm and fullest delight of patlios 
and melody.' 

FitzGerah] gives iis the following glimpse of Tennyson 
in the spring of 1838 ; 

We have had Alfred Tennyson here, very droll and verj' way- 
ward ; and much sitting up of niglitfl till two and three in tlie 
niorning with pipes in onr months ; at wliich honr we wonld get 
Alfred to give us some of lii'> iiifmite miiKic, wliicli lie dees lietween 
growling and smoking. 

While at Epping Vorest, Tennyson oft«n went to Tjindon ; 
but lie did not stoy in toivn over-night, his mother being 
in such a nervous state that be was not able to leave her. 
Tunbridge Wells, whither they removed in 1840 by tho 
advice of the doctor, who said 'it was the only place in 
Tn la d for tl e To yso i con 1 1 t on as an nbo ni 
t 1 to Alfred 1 1 e leehred tl ej ve -e half 1 lied 1 y 
tl e te ty of tl e atmoai here d tl e prese ce of steel 
n ore or less oartl ar a d vate The folio v i g jear 
tl e f-* n ly in j,nted to Bo le ot f fron "M Istone 
Din I I si to (re and F jptolo t Ul bj 
tl s t a el feci T nison anl Park Ho so 1 e 
res le ce i I 1 h\ Tem^son o nale frequent 
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visits to town, staying at Norfolk Street, Strand, the 
Temple, or Lincola's Inn Fields, and dining -with his friends 
at the ' Cock ' iu Fleet Street, where he and his well- 
hlacked meerschaum are remembered to this day ; though 
the site of the old tavern is now occupied by a bank — the 
new one is at the Fleet Street cud of Chancery Laue, 
FitzGerald recalls, however, that Tennyson's chief dinner- 
resort in the ante-laureate days was IJertoliniV, at the 
' Newton's Head,' close to Leicester Square — Dirtolini'» they 
sometimes called it. And this is borne out by the plump 
head-waiter of the ' Cock,' who objected to the picture in 
Will Waterproofs Monologue, on the ground that Tennyson 
did not come often enough to the tavern to take such 
liberties. In a letter from James S])edding to Richard 
MoDcktoD Milnes, dated 4th April 1837, the following 
delightful pass^o occurs : 

Yesterday 1 dined witli Alfred Tennyson at tlie Cock Tavern, 
Temple Bar. We Ijad two cliops, one pickle, two cheeses, one 
pint of stout, one pint of port, and tliree cinai-s. AVlien we liail 
finished, I had, to take his regrets to the Keiubles ; he could not 
go because he had the influenza. 

Tennyson's friends were few in niiml>er, for he avoided 
general society, and would prefer to sit up all night with 
one comrade, or else to sit and think alone. Nevertheless 
we find him a member of 'The- Anonymous Chib ' (after- 
wards renamed 'The Sterling'), which used to dine once a 
month and discuss philosophical and literary subjects — a 
distinguished coterie that included Cartyle, Cimninghain, 
Maoready, John Stuart Mill, Forster, Sterling, Thackeray, 
and Walter Savage Landor. 

Meanwhile a wealth of poetic material had been steadily 
accumulating, and his friends were alsvays ui^ng him to 
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pnbliah ; but hitherto TennyBon had proved obdnmte. 
'Tennyson compoaea every ilay,' wrote Jlilnea to Aubrey 
do Vere, 'Imt iiotliing will persuade him to print, or even 
write it down.' IIo had shrunk from coming before the 
public in any form. Tlw Lover's Tale, written in the 
Cnmhricl^'O days, ,i(id printed privately in 1833, had been 
anp[)r('sscd, and his other two pieces had been the verses 
ill The Tribute and a short poem, St Aijnes, which was 
printed in The Kepjifake. It waa a calm,- religious poem, 
butiayiiif,' Keble's influence, and Tennyson's friends had 
Ifflen Komowliat disappointed with it. ' An iceil saint,' said 
one of tb(;iLi, 'is certainly Iwtter tlian an iced cream, but 
not nnich better than a frosted tree.' In 1835, hearing o( 
an inlcntion of Mill to review him favourably in the 
Lorn/on li'Tiew, be li^id written : ' I do not wish to be 
draj^ed forward .again in any aliape before the reading 
public at present.' But now he was once more braced for 
tlie struggle of life ; during tliose weary years the far 
future had been his world always, and now — 



' I intend to get it out sJiortly,' be wrote of his forthcoming 
volume to Edmund Lushitigton early in 1S42, 'hut I 
cannot say I Jiave been what you professore call " working " 
at it; that, indeed, is not my way. I take niy pipe, and the 
Muae descends in the fume, not like your niodeni Indies 
who shriek at a inpe as if they saw a splacknuck ; do you 
know what a splacknuck isl' 'Just hearil from Edge- 
worth,' writes FitnGenild, 'that Alfred is in LoikIou 
preparing for tho press ! 1 ! ' 

The poems selected for publication were nearly all con- 
tained in a foolscap folio parchuieut-bouiid blank book 
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which FitzGemlil used to call 'The Butcher's Book.' They 
were written towards one side of the large page, and the un- 
occupied edges and comers were often stripped down for pipe- 
Jights, care being taken, aa Tennyson once seriously observed, 
to save the MS. One by one the pages were torn out for 
the printer, and when returned with the proofs, were ])ut 
in the fire, with the exception of two or three which Fitz- 
GeniM preserved nnd afterwards presented to the library 
of Trinity Collie. It was an anxious time ; but early in 
1842 the Poems were out in two volumes, the first con- 
sisting chiefly of verses already published in the earlier 
collections, and now revised, and the second, with two ex- 
ceptions, composed entirely of new poems. These volumes 
showed how Haliarn's death and the subsequent long 
Bilence had deepened Tennyson's comprehension of life. 
Among the now pieces were The Gardener's Daughter, 
a poem of love set in n framework of soft and flower- 
haunted English scenery; The Talhhi'j Oal; than which 
there is no poem of Tennyson's more English ; Dora, an 
idyl stately in its serious simplicity, and partly suggested 
by Dora Cressicell, one of Slias Mitford's rural sketches in 
Our Village; Audley Coxrl and The GoMen Year; Walk- 
ing to the Mail and Edwin Morris ; thrive poems that may 
bo called theological, St Simeon Stylifes {tJie study of an 
flSMtic), The Tico Voices (the ideas in which were those of 
Coleridge, Erskine, Maurice, and the Broad Church school), 
and The Vision of Sin (an allegory whose main contention 
is that, in order to recapture pleasure, every lust of sense 
is driven to increase the stimulant till all pleasure dies). 
The Tipo Voices was expressive of the reliaious doubts and' 
speculations of that period in England ; and in it Christian 
theology was recast in harmony with the new criticism and 
the recent discoveries of science. Of classical and roniantic 
1) 
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poema there were Ulffssef, founded on a pasenge in Dante, 
the study of a aoul that cannot rest, tlie perfect antithesifi 
of the temperament of the Lotoa-eaters ; Titkonui, descrip- 
tive of the horror of immortality with memory and without 
youth; Sir Galahad, a conception of the total conquest 
of the evil of iimtter ; and the Morte d' Arthur, with its 
thorouglily Tennysonian picture of modem social life in 
tlie prologue— -a poem 'fit prelude to the lordly music of 
the Idylh.' 

Other well-known pieces were Love wnd Duty ; GoiKoa ; 
Lady Clare, suggested by Miss Fender's novel Inheritance; 
The Lord of Bnrhiijh ; JUl-rard Gray ; Will Waterproof; 
the eouchision of Thf May Queen ; The Skipping-rop'', 
afterwards withdrawn, a poem about which FitzGerald re- 
marked : ' Alfred, whatever he may think, cannot trifle : . . . 
his smile is rattier a grim one ; ' Break, Break, Break, 
made, his son tells us, in a Lincolnshire lane between 
blossoming hedges at five in the morning; and lastly 
(not to name every poem in the volume), Loeksley Halt, 
which sprang into immediate favour, and ever since 
has held sway over the minds of young England. Not- 
withstanding stories long current, Lockahy Hall was not 
based on personal experience or on any Cambridge 
student-gossip. The Miller's Daugliter is a simple love- 
story of a squire's son wedded to sweet Alice, and a peace- 
ful, happy married life resulting. It became a favourite 
with Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. Few poems are 
oftener committed to memory than The May Queen and 
A Dream of Fair WomPtt. 

From this time Tennyson's place was secure, and one 
of the first aiithorities to lead the chorus of praise was 
the 'hang, draw, and Quarterly.' The article was written 
by Sterling, who was ill, and who had been asked by 
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Lockhort to review 'any book he plensed.' Steriing 
iiatunilly reviewed Tennyson, and favourably ; and Lock- 
hart, with geoeroiis if somewhat tardy justice, allowed it 
to appear. 

Milnes in the Weitmivster and Spedding in the E'liri- 
hurgh followed ; ivhile across the Atlantic, in far-off 
America, TennyBon had an appreciative circle of admirers 
in Margaret Fuller, Emerson, Ijowell, and Edgar Allan Poe, 
'I am not sure,' wrote the author of The Rm-en in the 
Democratic Review, 'that Tennyson is not the greatest of 
poets.' Dickens read hia poeniB by the seashore nt ISroad- 
stairs, and wrote : 'What a great creature he is!' 'Bean- 
tifid I beautiful ! ' wrote Mrs Browning (then Miss Elizabeth 
B. Barrett) to a coireapomlout about ' this divine Tennyson ' 
— ' Beautiful ! beautiful ! After all, it is a noble thiiiff to be 
a poet. ... He is one of God's singers, whether he knows 
it or does not know itt' 

In tJie following year ' The Decade," an Oxford debating 
society, discussed whether Tennyson or Wordsworth was 
the greatest Englisli poet of the age ; anil it is interest- 
ing to recowl that in the satne year tlie two met at the 
house of Mr Moxon, Tennyson's publisher. Teiniyson'fi 
shyness well-nigli proved too much for him ; but in tlie 
end, it is said, he moved up to WordswortJi and spoke 
to him in a low voice and with a perceptible emotion. 
What he said has not been preserved, but Woidsworth 
looked very much pleased ; and writing of the incident to 
his American friend, Professor Reed, be .said, Tennyson 
'is decidedly the first of our hving poets, and, I hope, 
will live to give the world still better things.' Tht; 
poet, Samuel Rogers, then over eighty, asked Tennyson 
often to his house to dine, where they talked about 
death till the tears rolled down the youiiger man's 
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eyes. Here he met Tom Moore, Leigli Hunt, Landor, 
Gladstone, and others. 

It was about this time that Tennyson and Carlyle became 
intimate ; and in a letter to Emerson the Sage of Chelsea 
gave his well-known description of his 'soul's brother,' as 
he called him : 

Alfre<l i% one of the few Bi-ittsli and foreign lignres (a not 
increasing number, I think) who are and remain Ueantiful to me, 
a true liiiman soul, or some aiitlieiitic apjiroxiniation tliereto, 
to wlinni your own soul can say ' Brotlier ! ' However, I doubt 
lie will not come [to see me] ; lie <iften skips nie in these brief 
vUitH to town ; skips everylwcly, imleed, being a man solitary 
and xail, as certain men ai'e, dwelling in nn element of gloom, 
carrying a l>it of chaos aliout liini, in short, whicli lie is mann- 
factnring into ciisinos. ... He bail liis In'eeiUng at Cambridge, 
a« if for the law or clinrciL ; being master of a small annuity, 
on bis father's decease he prefen-ed clubbing with his mother 
and some sisters, to live unpromoted and write poems. In this 
way he lives still, now here, now tlici-e; the family always within 
I'eacli of London, never in it ; be biuiKcIF making rare and brief 
viHitH, lodging in some old comrade'H rooms. I think he must be 
uniler forty, not mnch under it. One of the finest- looking men 
in the world. A gi-eat shock of i-ougli, dnsty-dark hair; bright, 
laughing, hazel eyen ; massive, aquiline face, most massive, 
yet most delicate ; of sallow-brown complexion, aluinst Indian- 
looking ; ctotiies cynically loose, free-and-easy ; smokes infinite 
tobacco, HiM voice is musical, metallic — fit for loud laughter and 
piercing wait, and all that may lie 1>etween ; speech and specula- 
tion free nn<l plenteous. I do not meet, in these late decades, 
such company over a pipe 1 We shall see what he will grow to. 
He is often unwell ; very cbaotic^iis way is through Chaos and 
the Bottimiless and PathlesH, not handy for making out many 
miles upon. 

Emerson wrote back : ' Oh, cherish him with love and 
praise, anil draw from him whole books full of new verses 
yet' 
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On the publication of the 1842 volumes Cailyle wrote 
to Tennyson : ' Truly it is long since in any English book, 
poetry or prose, I liave felt the pulse of a real man's heart 
as I do in this same.' 

One of the penalties of fame was that Tennyson now 
began to receive poems for critieism. ' If you knew,' 
he wrote, ' what a nuisance these volumes of verse 
are ! Rascals send me theirs per post from Americii, 
and I have more than once been knocked up out of bed 
to pay three or four shillings for books of which I 
can't get thro' one page, for of all books the most 
insipid reading is second-rate vei'se. Blue books, red 
books, ulmaiiacs, peeri^es, anything is better.' Another 
penalty was a godchild, which entailed the purchase of a 
silver cnp, 

In Caroline Fox's Memories of Old Fi-iends we have the 
following vivid pen-portrait of the poet at this period ; 

Tennyson is a grand specimen of a man, with a magnllicent 
head set on Ills shoulders like the capital of a. iiiigliCy pillar. 
His hair is long and wavy, and covers a massive heuil. He 
wears a beanl and moiistaclie, which one hegrudges, tm hidiug 
BO much of tliat firm, forcefnl, but finely-chiselled ninutli. 
His eyes are large, gray, and open wide when a suhject 
interests him ; they are well shaded by the noble brow, n'ith 
its strong lines of thought and sutFeiiiig. I can qnite nndei- 
stand Sam Laurence calling it the best balance of head he hail 



Howitt, writing of the same period, tells ns the poet 
might have been seen iu a country inn, ' with a foot on 
each hob of tbe fireplace, a volume of Greek in one hand, 
bis meerschaum in the other, so far advanced towards the 
seventh heaven that he would not thank you to call bim 
back into tbia nether world.' And Mr Conway describes 
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a pedetiti'ian uxvui'sioii which Teiinysoa made to Oev6n- 
Hhire, in whidi he ato[i|}cd at the wnyside inn^ and vats 
now luid then the hfe of tlie common tap-room, talking 
with the fai'n>ei'H aboiit their crops, and sometimes getting 
into warm discusition on religions topics, in which he 
valiantly defended the liberal side. 
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' E liiiiidred of my books are sold : according 

I Moxon's brotliei', I liave made a sensa- 
on ! I wish the woodworks would make a 
:nsation ! I expect tliey will.' So wrote 
----- -ennysoii to liis brother- ill-law in Septem- 
ber 1842. The ' woodworks ' referred to an idea of 
wood-carviiig by machinery which had been conceived 
or adopted by Dr Allen, a physician near Beachhill, and 
in whicli he persuaded Tennyson to invest all his 
capital. The bubble burst in 1844, leaving Tennyson 
penniless and his brothers and sisters impoverished. 
Hypochondria followed, and at one time his life was 
desjiaired of. ' I have,' he wTOtc, ' drimk one of those 
most bitter draughts out of the cup of life, which go 
near to make men hate the world they move in.' To 
his friends he was as inaccessible as ever. '1 have 
^vritten two notes to Alfred,' writes FitzGcrald, 'to ask 
him just to notify his existence to me ; but you know he 
is obstinate on that point.' 

Pecuniary relief came with Dr Allen's death in January 
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1845, for Tennyson's brother-in-law had generously insured 
the Doctor's life for part of the debt due to the poet, and in 
September of the same year Sir Robert Peel advised the 
Queen to bestow on Tennyson a pension of £200, a mark of 
royal favour for one who had devoted to worthy purposes 
great intelleetual powers. In connection with this, Mr 
(now Sir T.) Weniyss Eeid, in his Life of Lord Homj/iiou, 
relates the following incident : 

'Richard Milrien,' said Carlyle one day, withdrawing his pipe 
from Iiis tiioiitli, as tliey were seated together in the little house 
in Clieyiie Kow, 'when ai-e you going to get that [>eiisiun for 
Alfred Tennyson!' 

'My dear Carlyle,' responded Alilnes, 'the Uiing is not so easy as 
you seem tj) suppose. Wliat will my conatitiienta siay if ! do get 
tlie pension for Tennyson ? They know nothing about liiiii or his 
poetry, and they will probably tinnk he is sonie poor relation of 
Diy own, and that the whole aflidr is a job.' 

Solemn and emphatic was Carlyle's I'esponse. 'lUchard 
Milnes, on the Day of Judgment, when the Loid asks you why 
you didn't get that pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do 
to lay the blame on yoiu' constituents : it is jw'i that will be 
damned.' 

In later years, wlieu his poems brouglit him fame and 
fortune, this soui'ce of income was added to the sums which 
Tennyson bounteously dispensed on less-favoured literary 
and other deserving pei'sons 

The choice of hir Eobeit Peel, who had the bestowal of 
the pension had^'vnered Iwtwecn Tennyson and Sheiidon 
Knowlea the playwright and it was a perusal of the iweni 
CTj/ciea brought under his notice by Mr Hallam and 
Richard Monckton Milnes that decided the great statesman 
in favoui of the (onner. As a matter of course there were 
disapjjointments and jealousies, and the friends of the un- 
successful candidate made themselves heard in the press. 
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Among tliem was Bulwer Lytton, the novelist, who, in The 
New Tinum : a Romance of London, had the following 
shrewish lines : 

Let acLool-niisB Alfred vent bev cliaste deliglit 
On ' darling little rooms no waiiii and bnght ; ' 
Channt ' I 'ni aweary ' in infectious stiwn, 
And catcli lier ' blue Hy Bingin); i' the pane ; ' 
Tlioiigli praised by critics and adored by Blne», 
Though Feel with pudding plump the puling muse, 
Tliongh Tlieban taste the Saxon purae contixils, 
And |>ensions Tennyson while stai-ves a Knowles. 
Ratlier be tbon, my poor Pierian maid, 
Decent at last, in Hayley's weeds ana.ied, 
Than patch witli fiippeiy every tinsel line, 
And flaunt adntii'ed, the Rag Fair of the Nine. 

An explanatory footnote stated, that Tennyson was ' quar- 
tered on the public purse in the prime of life, without 
either wife or family.' 

This was bad enough ; but when Tennyson at his club 
one day found a paper containing a reference to the attack 
ao folded and placed that it could not escape his eye, and 
when he further happened to see a letter from Lytton to 
a common friend in which tlie novelist spoke of Tennyson 
as a member of a rich family, a reference to the D'Eyn- 
court branch with wjiom Lytton was intimate, his patience 
gave out, and he hit out with a sureness of aim unequalled 
by any satirist of the day in some veises that Tliaekeray 
and the Punch staff, with whom Lytton was not popular, 
were only too delighted to publish. Though written by 
Tennyson, they were sent, not by the poet, but by John 
Forster, and appeared on February 18, 1846, above the 
signature of Alcibiades ; and as they have never been in- 
cluded in Tennyson's collected works, it may not be out of 
place to quote a stanza or two : 
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Wf ksow him out of Sbakeeiieare's art, 
Anil those tine curses wliicli ha epoke, 

Tlie old Tiuion, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loatliing, greatly broke. 

So died the Old ; here conies the New ; 

Itcgaitl him : & familiar face ; 
I thought we knew hini. What ! it 's you, 

The paililed niau that wears the stays — 

Wlio killed the girls and thrilleil the boys 

With dandy pathos when yon wrote ; 
U Lion I you, that made a noise, 

And sliook a niane en papUloten. 

What profits now to niiiieratanil 
The merits of a «|H)tlesM sliirt— 

A dapper Ixicit— a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ! 

You talk of tinsel ! Why, we see 
Old marks uf rouge upon your cheeks. 

Yon prate of N'ature ! Yon are he 
That spilt his life upon the clitiues. 

A Timoti yon ! Nay, nay, for shame ; 

It looks too tti'n)gaiit a jest — 
The fierce old man, to take his name— 

Yuii liand-box. OflT, and let liin) rest. 



Interesting as this U as an episotle i)f Tennyson's literary 
life, it is worth rcuonling if only to mark how the ([iiaiTel 
was afterwai-ds hcaleil. If our poet let the sun down on 
his \vrath, lie certainly did not let a week pass, for in 
tlie very next number of Panck, over the same signature, 
apiwareJ, under the title of AfleMhought, the lines that 
in hia collected worka nro now named Liieranj Sqaahhleg. 
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The touch of remorse in it raises the writer to a loftier 
mood, and makes him feel that — 

Surely, after all, 
The noblest answer unto sucli 

Is perfect silence when they brawl. 

Lord Lytton on his part suppressed his share of the 
squabble in subsequent editions of his satire. Some 
years later he referred in puhlii; to a line of Twinyson's 
as the thought 'so exquisitely expressed by our Poet- 
Laureate;' and in 1877 Tennyson detlioited his drama 
of Harold to the Earl of Lytton, Biihver's son. In such 
rare and graceful ways as these did the quondam foes 
forget and forgive ; and the lesson learned was not for- 
gotten at least by one, for at the close of a long life 
Tennyson was able to say, 'I never wrote a line against 
any one but Sir Edwanl Lytton Biihver.' Sir Kol>ert 
Peel, in bestowing the pension on Tennyson, had taken 
the view that it was for the benefit of Knglish literature, 
and not a mere charity to be given to a man infirm 
and [joor ; but it ix satisfactory to know that before very 
long he was enabled to confer a pension of tlie same 
amount on Sheridan Knowles. 

Wis Carlylc, who saw Tennyson at the theatre on 23d 
Septemljcr 1845, writes that, iii the interval between 
the play and tlie farce, she took a notion to make her 
way to Mrs JIacready. ' Passing tlirough a long, dim 
passage,' she says, ' I came on a tall man leant to the 
wall, with his hciul touching the ceiling like a caryatkl, 
to all appearance asleep, or resolutely trying it under most 
unfavourable circumstances. " Alfred Tennyson ! " I ex- 
claimed, in joyful surprise. " Well 1 " said he, taking the 
lumd I held out to him, and forgetting to let it go again. 
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" I did not know you were in town," said I. " I alioiild like 
to know who you are," said he ; "I know that 'I know jou, 
hut I cannot teJl your name." And I had actually to name 
myself to him. Then he woke up in good earnest, and 
siiid he had been meaning to come to Chelsea.' Though 
Jfrs Carlyle huniljly intimated that her husband was in 
Scotland, Tennyson made his promised visit. Mrs Carlyle 
was ' headachy,' and had one or two callers. ' Hy a super- 
human elfoit of volition he had put himself into a cab — 
nay, brought himself away from a dinner [wirty, and was 
there to smoke and talk with njc.' 

In 18i6 Tennyson went on a tour to the Isle of Wight, 
and thereafter proceeded to Switzerland with Edward Moxon. 
During this visit to the Alps he wrote the well-known 
passage in The PHncesit commencing — 

Come down, O maid, from yonder moniitain lieijjlit. 

At this time lie was very ti'oubletl with his eyes. 'Those 
"animals"' (Mi<sc(v vo/ituiife«), he wrote to his aunt, Mrs 
Knsscll, 'are very troublesome, and mine increase weekly; 
in fact, I almost look forward with certainty to being blind 
some of these days.' 

In this year the fourth edition of the Focmn was 
published, iii which The Oalilen Year first saw the light; 
and in 1847 appeared Tennyson's first long poem, Tlic 
P-rincesn, ' that lierald melody of the higher education of 
women,' 'giiy and fanciful as A Midsummer Nij/ltt's Dream 
in plot, yet with the seriousness of life in its underlying 
chivalrous moral.' Xo one of Tennyson's poems has been 
-subjected to so much correction as The Princess. In the 
second edition, issued in 1848, and dedicated to Henry 
Lushington, the alterations were verbal ; but in the third 
edition, published in 1850, the songs were addei.1 with 
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the view of expressing move clearly the mpaniiiK of the 
medley, and the prologue and conuluaion were entirely 
remodelled. All the references to the prince's 'weird 
seizures' were woven into the storj in the fourth edition 
(1851), and two of the songa weie .titered, while the 
reprint of 1853 received a further addition of fifteen 
lines, forming the fourth paragraph of the prologue. Such 
fastidiousness was not appreciated by the poet's publisher, 
Mr Moxon, who looked njion him aa 'a great torment, 
keeping proofs a fortnight to alter, and then sending for 
revises.' 

Tlie poem may have had its origin in a joke of 
Cambridge days, when some merry undergraduates arrayed 
tlie pretty daughter of one of the professors in the proctor's 
bands, and passed her off for the proctor himself. Then 
there was talk at the time of a Woman's College ; and a 
passage in Dr Johnson's Basselas haa been pointed out ns 
probably one source of inspiration; 'The princess thought 
that of all sublunary things knowledge was the best. She 
desired first to learn nil sciences, and then proposed to found 
a college of learned women, in which she would preside,' 
Finally, in many of the lines we catch more than an echo 
of the teaching of F. D. Maurice. 

Many critics have written diaparagingly of The Priiuxnt 
as the most trivial and ephemei-al of the lonirer poems of 
Tennyson. Already, they aay, the theme is out of date, 
and the pity remains that Tennyson should have wasted 
on it one or two really fine similes. Among his con- 
temporaries, Carlyle and FitzGernld, it is said, gave up all 
hope of him on reading The Princes". Mrs Browning also 
was dissatisfied. ' Do tell me,' she asked Miss Mitforfl, 
'your full thought of the commonwealth of women. I 
begin by agreeing with you as to his [Tennyson's] implied 
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underestimate of women.' 'What woman will tell the 
great poet that Mary Wolletonecraft herself never dreamt 
of setting up collegiate states, proctordoms, and the rest, 
which is a wom-oiit plaything in the hands of one sex 
already, and need not he tramferreif in onier to he proved 
ridiculous.' ypt it is perhaps not saying too much to call 
it the most original of all our poet's pieces, as it is certainly 
the most deliglitlul, Tennyson considered The PrincenK 
to he one of the noblest among his women ; and he once 
expressed Iiik opinion that ' some of the hiank verse in this 
[loem is amoiifj the best I ever wi'ote,' The scene of the 
introdnction was tlie park at Park House, Edmund Lushing- 
ton's residence. The form the meelley took, a tale from 
nioiith to mouth, had been a f;auie more than once played 
at Trinity, Cambridge ; and inter\voven with the quaint 
mediBBval texture of the poem are memories of modern 
college life. 

Mr Stopford Brooke's estimate of the poem is worth 
quoting: 'Holiday-hearted, amazingly varied, charmii^ 
our leisured ease from page to page, it is a poem to read 
on a sunny day in one of those rare places in tlie world 
wliei* " there is no clock in the forest," where the weight 
and worry of tlie past, the present, or the future do not 
make us conscious of their care.' Not a Midsummer 
Sight's, hut a Midsummer Afternoon's Dream. 

The success of The Princess was considerable ; but even 
yet Tennjson felt that he had not completely won his 
public In 1 letter of Mrs Browning's to Miss Mitford 
we find the following interesting jwisssge : 



What jou tell uie of Tenoysoii interests nie, aa evetytliiiig 
ftboiit him must. I like to think of him" (ligging gardens- 
room for cahliage and all. At the same time, what he says 
abont the public ' hating poetry ' is certainly not a word for 
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Tennyson. Perhaps no true poet, linving clniniH iipnii ntten- 
tion mlely tlivoiigli bU poetry, liaa attained so certain a 
snccens with such short delay. Instead! of being pelted {ttn 
nearly every tnie poet has been), lie stands already on a pedes- 
tal, ami is recognised as a maater-spirit, not by a coterie, bnt 
by the great pnblic. Three large editions o( Thf Frineeax 
have olreaiiy Iieen sold. If he isn't satisRed after all, I think 
he is wrong. Divine poet as he is, and no laurel being too 
leafy for him, yet he must be an unreasonable man, and not 
iinderatanding of the growth of the lanvel-trees and the nature 
of ft rending pnblie. 

A letter of Carlyle'a to Emerson, written in December 
1847, about the date of the pnl>]ication of ITie Pnw^n^, is 
worth quoting ; 

Tennyson has been here for three weeks ; dining daily till 
he is near dead ; — setting out a poem witlinl. He came in 
to us on Sunday evening last, and on the pi-eeeding Sunday ; 
a truly interesting Son of Earth, and Son of Heaven— who 
has almost lost his way, among the wi 11 -o'- wisps, I doubt ; and 
may flounder ever deeper, over neck and nose at last, an)on<t 
the quagmires that abound ! 1 like him well, hut can dn 
next to nothing for hini, Milnes, with general co-operation, 
got him a Pension : hut that is a poor outfit for such a soul. 
He wants a tasi; ; and, alas ! that of spinning rhymes, and 
naming it ' Art ' and ' high Art,' in a Time like urn's, will never 
famish him. 

From 1846 to 1850 the Tennyson household was to 
be found at Bellevue House, St James's Square, Chelten- 
ham ; and there the poet chiefly resided, although he 
ke])t to iiis own cirele and did not make many new 
acquaintances. Sydney Dobell was one, and Frederick 
Robertson, afterwards of Brighton, another. Of the 
latter Tennyson n^ed to say : ' The first time I met 
Robertson I felt that he expected somethii^ notable 
from me, because I knew that he admired my poems, 
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tliat hB wished to pluck the heart froiu my raystery ; so 
tor the life of me, from pure nervousness, I could talk 
of nothing but beer.' His chief companion waa AInn 
Ker, afterwards a judge in Jamaica, who manied his 
sister Mary, and rnuny ji long walk together the two had. 
From Dr Ker, Aliui'a brother, we get a glimpse of 
Tennyson's loving raillery of his mother. He was wont 
to tease her about Ur Gumming and his 'bottles,' the 
bottles being the seven vials of St John's Revelation. 
At thut time Mrs Tennyson had limited her reading to 
the Bible and Dr Cumming's work on prophecy. Another 
subject of jest was bis mother's pet monkey, a elever imp 
of blackness, that was fond of perching on a pole in the 
garden, on account of which it was christened by the poet 
St Simeon Stylites. 

In 1848 Tennyson visitiid Cornwall, when he thought 
of again taking up the subject of Arthur ; and he afte^ 
warils spent five weeks in Ireland, the guest of Aubrey 
de Vere at Curragh Chiise. It was not the first time he 
had crossed the Irish Channel, for so far baek as September 
1842 be had written to De Vcre from Killamey : ' I have 
been to your Ballybimion Caves, but could not got into 
the finest on account of the weather.' 

At Killamey he again spent a few days, and the echoes 
of a bugle on that loveliest of lakes was productive of the 
song introduced into the tliird edition of The Princess : 
'The Splendour Falls on Castle Walls.' 

In the autumn of the same year he went to Scotland, 
and in a letter to De Vere at Kilkee, ' by the great deepe,' 
he gives his impressions : ' I have seen many fine things 
in Scotland,' he wrote, 'and many fine things did I miss 
seeing, rolled up as they were tenfold in Scotch mist. . . . 
I enjoyed no day more than the one I spent at Kirk 
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Alloway by the monument of poor Burns, and the orchards, 
and "banks and braes of bonny Doon." I made a pil- 
grimage thither out of love for the great peasant; they 
were gathering in the wheat, and the spirit of the man 
mingled, or seemed to mingle, with all I saw. I know 
you do not core much for him ; but I do, and hold that 
Uiere never was immortal poet if he he not one.' 
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'8 fame was now well establiahed ; 
13 110 longer 

aibaruuH peuplu, 



and all wild thoughts of emigration had given place to a 
reassured trust in tlie ultimate triumph of Ids own jwetic 
gifts. Of all tributes to his genius, the one that pleased 
Tennyson most was that of Samuel Bamford. Baniford 
was a gaunt, stalwart Lancashire liandloom weaver and 
Radical, known to Mrs Gaskell, the novelist. He was 
passionately fond of repeating some of Tennyson's i>oenis 
which lie had got by lieart ; and JIrs Gaskell, writing to 
John Foreter, auf^ested what pleasure it would afford tlie 
old weaver if he I'eceived a copy of the poems from the 
author himself. It was managed that Christmas, and 
Banifoi'd was ivell-nigli beside himself with joy, ' This 
is grand,' he said. 'Well, I am a proud man to-day ! What 
must 1 do for him Ixick again?' 'Oh, you must write to 
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tini and thank hinj.' 'I had rather walk twenty miles 
than write a letter any day.' 'Well, then,' said Mrs 
Oaskeli, 'suppose you set off' this Christmas, and walk, and 
thank him.' ' Woman ! ' was the retort, ' walking won't 
reach him. We are on the earth, don't you see ? but lie is 
there, up above. I can no more reach him liy walking 
than if he were an eagle or a skylark high above my 
head.' And the old man stumbled liis way home with open 
book before !iim, dangerously heedless of the inarketday 
traffic of the little town. ' I reckon hia adniinition,' said 
Tennyson when he heard of it, 'as the highest honour I 
have yet received.' 

That happened in 1849, a time of qtiiet and prepai'ation, 
fitting prelude to 1850 — Tennyson's annus mimhilit^ the 
year of his marriage, of In Memorima, and of the laureate- 
ship. Of the winning of Emily Sellwood much will ever 
remain untold, wife and son preserving what is surely a 
wise reticence reganling a long period of trial in tlie closest 
relationship of the poet's life. For Eniiiy Sellwood and 
Alfred Tennyson had met in 1830, when she was seventeen 
and he twenty-one. Arthur Hallam, we are told, whk 
then staying at Somersby with the Tennysons, and asked 
Emily Sellwood to walk with him in the Fairy Wood. 
At a turn of the padi they came upon Alfred, who at the 
sight of the slender, beautiful girl of seventeen, in her 
simple gray dress, suddenly said to her, ' Ai'e you a Dryad 
or an Oread wandering hercT Once before tlieir orbits 
had almost crossed, for in his boyhood Tennyson had taken 
music lessons from Wr Smalley, a well-known teacher in 
Homcastle ; and there may still be seen the house whei'e 
Emily Sellwood lived as a girl, witli ibs attic windows 
looking down on the market stalls. 

Miss Emily Sellwood was the daughter of a solicitor at 
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Homcostle, Mr Henry Sellwood, who came of a good .old 
Berkshiiv stouk. She was also nieve of the great Arcbie 
explorer, Sir John Franklin, who was Mrs Sellwood's 
brother. It was in 1836 that the love of the two nwJe 
itself mutually felt, when Louisa SeUwood married Charles 
Tennyson, and Emily was her youngest sister's bride's-maid. 
Tennyson nari'atea tlie incident in one of his sonnets. 
Before the ceremony Emily liad been weeping, till her 
sister, smiling, chid her : 

No tears for tiie ! 
A liappy bride'a-niaid makes a liappy bride. 

But weary years had to come lietween ere the hride's-niaid 
became the bride. An engagement was entered into ; but 
Tt-nnyson was not in a position to marry, and here it was 
that he faced tlie severest temi)tation of his life. Had he 
chosen to publish then, he might have married ; had he 
chosen to write prose articles for the reviews oven, many 
an editor would have been pleased to add his name to his 
list of contributors. But Tennyson would not. In a smaller 
man such a resolve woidd have been intellectual coxcombry j 
in Tennyson it was the intuitive recognition of his high 
calling, the answer to the whisper that lingered in his ear 
from his dawn of life, steadfast obedience to the command 
from far, far away to follow tlie gleam. Great gifts had been 
given to him to use worthily, and he set his face against 
giving to tlie world what he considered immature work. 
How far Emily Sellwood upheld him in his determination 
we cannot know for certain, for the extracts from their 
correspondence published in their son's Memoir contain 
little that is personal ; but of her loyalty to his decision wo 
have abundant proof. Her family, however, viewed the 
matter from a different standpoint; it was hardly to be 
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expected that the poet's aense of coneecration would be 
favourably regarded when it appeared to involve the 
sacrifice of hia betrothed. And so, in 1840, when the 
prospect of Tennyson making an income sufficient to support 
hia wife — or, for that matter, any income at all — seemed to 
be as remote as ever, the engagement was broken off by 
the lady's relatives; and Misa Selhvood and Tennyson 
aUently acquiesced. Ten ripening years passed, and it was 
in the spring 1850 that Tennyson next met Miss Sellwood at 
ShipIakeHDn-the-Tbames. Separation had only drawn the 
two closer together, and the way now seemed clearer. 
Tennyson had three hundred pounds in bajik ; Moxon, hia 
publisher, advanced another three hundred pounds ; and 
Mr Sellwood found the household furniture. It ilid not 
promise liixury, but it sufficed, and an early date was fixed 
for the wedding. Meanwhile Tennyson waa hard at work 
at. Lincoln's Inn, where he had chambers, preparing the sixth 
edition of the Poems and the third of The. PrinmxB, and 
with but little time to write or talk of his approaching 
marriage. To his friends he was still, as of yore, a store- 
house of anecdotes — 'the dear old stories and many new 
ones;' but FitzGerald for one waa feeling the atmosphere 
of middle age about him. 'I wish I could take twenty 
years off Alfred's shouldera,' he said. 

In Shiplake church, with its tower half-clothed with 
ivy, rich in painted glass windows and catve<l oak orna- 
ments, on the 13th of June 1850, Alfred and hia betrothed 
were wed. The cake and tlie dresses arrireil too late, 
and Tennyson nsed to remark that it was the nicest 
wedding he had ever been at. The only guests were the 
bride's father, some of the Lushingtons, and two or three 
other friends. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
D, Rawnsley, the vicar, a relative of tlic bride's, and a 
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native of Lincolnshire. Tennyson and he had long been 
friends, and it was when staying at Shiplake Rectory that 
the poet wrote that section of In Memoriam commencing 
' Sad Heaper o'er the buried sun.' 

Their honeymoon-house was Tent Lodge, Coniston, and 
they settled afterwards in Twickenham, at Chapel House, 
at the comer of Montpeher Row, which runs from the 
Thames to the Richmond Road. Twickenham was already 
famous as the residence of Alexander Pope, and Tennyson's 
home has thus made it ' twice classic' Time has allowed 
creepers to cover the walls of Chapel House ; but the poet's 
study, known as the Green Room, where he wrote the 
Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, remains very 
much as when he occupied it. 

Mrs Browning was a well-wisher. ' How glad I shall 
be,' she wrote from Florence, 'if it is true that Tennyson 
is married ! ' It was at Tent Lodge, Contaton, that Carlyle 
first met Mrs Tennyson ; and he was touched with her 
though tfulness in closing a window on hearing him cough. 
"When introduced he slowly scanned her from head to 
foot, and then gave her hand a hearty shake. To Mrs 
Carlyle he ivroto ; 

Alfred looks really improved, I should say ; cheerful in what 
lie talks, and looking forward to a future less detached than the 
past lias lieen. A good soul, find liim where or how situated 
you may. Mis Tennyson liglite up bright, glitteiiug blue eyes 
when yon speak to tier ; lias wit, has sense ; and were it not 
that she seems so very delicate in liealUi, I sliould augur really 
well of Tennyson's adventure. 

Carlyle was right. .Of all the great literary men of the 
nineteenth century, not, even excepting Robert Browning, 
Tennyson was most fortunate in his man'ied life. ' The 
fear of God,' he said in after-life, ' came into my life 
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before the altar when I wedded her.' In all things his 
wife was his adviser. ' I am proud of her intellect,' he 
said. 

Just before his marriage Tennyson had given In 
Memoriam to the world. It was given anonymously, but 
from the first the public had little doubt of the authorshij). 

On the evening of one of those snd winter days of 
1833-3i, Tennyson had already noted down in his note- 
book some fragmentary lines which proved to be the 
germ of In Memoriam , and for se\ enteen years the 
poem, called by Mr Gladstone ' the richest oblation ever 
offered by tlie affection of friendship at the tomb of the 
departed,' had been steadily growing A somewhat event- 
ful career attaches to the manuscnpt Tennyson's careles-s- 
ness of his papers was pioverbial, the manuscript of Poejiw, 
ehUJly Lyrical, having been lost out of his greatcoat-pocket 
one night when returning from a neighbouring market- 
town, and reproduced from memory. In 1849 Mr Coventry 
Patmore, the author of The Ant/el in the House, with whom 
Tennyson had a few years previously formed a friendship, 
received a letter from the poet saying that he had left 
in his lodging in Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, the 
only manuscript of In Memoriam, and asking Mr Patmore 
to rescue it. Patmore hurried to Mornington Place, to find 
the rooms oeonpied by a new lodger, and the landlady verj- 
unwilling to submit to a general ransacking of the premises. 
Eventually, however, slio gave way. Patmore was admitted, 
and the jirecious document 'a long, butcher-led ger-Iike book,' 
WTS found in a closet where Teimjson had kept provisions. 
The completed manuscnpt was afteiwards given by Tenny- 
son to his fiieiid and neighbour at Freshwater, Sir John 
Simeon tnd bis since been presented to Trinity College, 
Cambridge nJiere it now is Fien after being rescued 
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by Patmoro, tlic nianuacript showed nTi incJination to 
stray ; section xxxix. of the poem, having slipped into the 
back of a writing-desk, was not included in its context 
until the issue of 1870. 

Mr Gladstone characterises In Memm-tam as 'surely 
the noblest monument that ever was erected by one human 
being to another.' Two other poems on the same sweet 
and awful subject— the memory of a dead friend — seemed 
to have gained as much of immortality as it was in the 
power of the English tongue to bestow — the Lycidas ot 
Milton and the Adonais of Shelley ; but In M^nmi'im 
has transcended both. Tliat it will always hold a higher 
place than the Adonais is readily granted ; but to surpass 
a poem containing the unity of treatment, the severe and 
simple beauty, and the winged words of the elder poet 
was a harder task. Yet assuredly In Memoriam has had 
a lai^er literary and poetic destiny. Nobly melorlious as 
the Lycidas is, Milton's splendid dii'ge reniains a personal 
waiL As In Memoriam progresses the individual note 
is not destroyed, but it is lost in the universal, till the 
poem contains the feelings of a wliole period. 

The keynote of tlie ]>oem is the separate song, Bre<d; 
break, br^nk, which was written the same your that Arthur 
Hallam died. Break, break, break, is a poem, George 
Macdonald says, written in a pagan mood. In it knowledge, 
faith, and hojw are nowhere ; but it was Tennyson's genuine 
mood at the time, and out of it grow, ripening slowly from 
season to season, the perfect fruit of In Memonam. TJie 
ninth section of the poem was the first to be written, and 
then followed sections xxx., xxxi., Ixxxv., and xxviiL They 
were written at many diffei-ent place;:, as recollections of 
Tennyson's intercourse with Hiillam su^^sted the ideas. 
It was intended, Tennyson has told us, to be not an 
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actual biography, hut a kind of Divina Commedia founded 
on Hallam's friendship, on his engagement to tlie poet's 
siflter, on hia audilen death and burial, the wholu concluding 
with the marriage of (Cecilia Tennyson, and ending ivith 
happiness. After the death of Hallam the divisions of 
the poem are made Ijy First Christmas Eve (section xxviii.). 
Second Christmas (Ixxviii.), and Third Christmas Eve (civ.). 
' I,' Tennyson explains, ' is not always the author speaking 
of himself, hnt the voice of the Imnian race speaking through 
him.' The strength of the poem lies in its vision of the 
triumph of life and love ; its faith in the ultimate resolu- 
tion of all discords in an eternal Itarmony ; its conviction 
that death itself is the proof and absolute guarantee of 
immortality. 

Jliss "Weill, Tennyson's niece, tells us of a man who, 
feeling his ntter loneliness in a distant colony quite intoler- 
able after the death of his wife, was going in search of the 
weapon with which to put an end to his existence. He 
came across a copy of In Memoriam, which he had taken 
out with him from England ; and opening its pages, at first 
half -mechanically, he became interested, and read on and 
on till there stole into his soul a jreace that never after- 
wartls left it, and he resolved once more to fight the battle 
of life^a battle be did not fight in vain. 

In Memoriam was not receiveil with universal applause 
by the press. The Times had what George Macdonald 
has called ' a brutal review.' One critic considered that a 
)^at (leal of poetic feehng bad been wasted ; another re- 
marked : ' These touching lines evidently come from the full 
heart of a military man's widow ; ' and a third scoffed at the 
'tenderness shown to an Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar.' 
FitzGerald, who remained all bis life dazzled by the early 
lyrics, complained of its monotony ; but Sir Gladstone paid 
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ft fine tribute to the poem ; whilst Maurice and Kiiigsley saw 
in it a atep to^rards the uniflcation of leligion and philosophy 
with scientific progress. The last accounted it ' the noblest 
Christian poem which England has produced for two cen- 
turies.' In a letter to a correspondent, Mrs Browning 
defended the monotony : ' It is a pari; of the position,' she 
said ; ' the sea is monotonous, and so is lasting grief. . , , 
Who that has suffered has not felt wave after wave break 
dully against one rock, till brain and heart, with all their 
radiances, seemed lost in a single shadow ? ' 

William Wordsworth died on April 23, 1850, and there 
were not a few candidates for the vacant jMet-laureateship. 
Leigh Hunt was one ; but age was against him, and an 
imprisonment he had suffered for lampooning the Queen's 
uncle; Dr Charles Mackay was another; and 'Eariy 
Cornwall,' though not with his o*vn consent. Robert 
Browning found supporters ; but the marked obscurity of 
his style kept his admirers few. The Athenfemn suggested 
the name of Mrs Browning, arguing that, as she was 
admittedly second only to Tennyson and Browning, a 
woman might, under the reign of the Queen, be fittingly 
chosen to wear the laiirel. Samuel Rogers was felt to have 
a claim, and was approached on the subject ; but his great 
.age and a consciousness that there was another more deserv- 
ing led Iiim to decline. The baljcl of tongues was great ; 
but Tennyson was the popular favourite, and in early winter 
came the offer of the appointment. ITie Queen had not 
forgotten the idyllic charm of The Milh'i-'s Daughter, and 
Prince Albert's admiration of In Memoriam was profound. 
Tennyson records that the night before the offer rcachod 
him ho dreamt that Prince Albert came and kissed him on 
the cheek. It is interesting to note that although the 
Queen and Priuee Consort were well acquainted with 
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Tennyson's work, some members of the government were 
not, ' We know nothing of this gentleman,' wrote Lord 
Palmerston to Samuel Rogers. 'Are liia writiiy^ such as 
befit a laureate to the Queen ) ' 

Tennyson'a acceptance was by no means fl foregone 
conclusion. ' I have no great passion for courts,' he said, 
'but a great love of privacy. It is, I believe, scnrco £100 
a year, and my friend K. M. Milnes tells me tliat the price 
of the patent and court-dress will swallow up all the first 
year's income.' He wrote two letters, one accepting and 
one refusing, reniaiuiiig for a time undecided which to send. 
'In the end,' he was wont to say, ' 1 accepted the lionour 
because dnring dinner Venables told me tliat if I bet-anie 
poet-laureate I sliould always when I dined out he ofTered 
the liver-wing of a fowl.' The official warrant, which was 
dated November 19, 1850, was signed by Lord Breadalbane, 
then the Lord Chanihorlain, and bore that Alfred Tenny- 
son was ' to have, hohl, exercise, and enjoy all the rights, 
profits, and privileges of that officii' The profits of the 
office were not great, being £127 a year. The £37 was 
tlio value of a tierce of canary which was first given 
annually by Charles I. James II. was mean enough to 
discontinue the allowance of wine, but it was afterwards 
re.stored until coninuited in the laureateship of Pye. The 
first poet-laureate in the modem sense was Spenser, who 
was granted a pension of £50 by Queen Elizabeth, but the 
first who received the ofiice by formal letters-patent was 
Ben Jonson. It was long the duty of the poet-laureate to 
write an ode on the king's hirtliday — 'his quitrent ode, his 
peppei'corn of praise,' as Cowper has it ; hut this task fell 
into abeyance towards the end of the roign of fiporge III., 
and the laureate ivas no longer required to Ije a ' birthday- 
fibber,' 'a sciibbling, self-sold, soul-hired, scorned IscarioL* 
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That some poetical debt was due was underetood, Imt the 
date and manner of payment were now entirely in the poet's 
option ; and this has given to Tennyson's official utterances 
a spontane'ity, a sincerity, and a grace unequalled in those 
of his predecessors. Receiving the laurel 'greener from 
the brows of him that uttered nothing base,' lie has passed 
it on to his successor without a seared or withered leaf. 

His formal iikduction took place on the 6th of March 
1851, when he was presented to the Queen at tlie Buck- 
ingham Palace levi-e. He wore Rogers's court-dress, borrowed 
for the occasion. It was the same suit that Wordsworth 
had worn at his installation, and that had given him so 
much trouble in the fitting. Both poets had dressed at 
Rogers's house before the ceremony. 

'The result of the appointment,' Tennyson gi'unibled, 
' is that I get such shoals of poems I am almost crazed 
with thorn ! ' He once made a calculation that the number 
of poems lie received gave him one to read for every three 
minutes of his life. One day, at Twickenham, a Waterloo 
soldier brought twelve large cantos on the battle of 
Waterloo. The veteran had actually fciught himself in 
his old age to read and write that lie might thus com- 
memorate Wellington's victory. 

Of all Teimyson's laureate utterances, perhaps the lines 
Riflemen, Foriit, which did so much to inaugurate our 
volunteer movement, was bis most patriotic achievement. 
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BV THK QUARRIED DOWNS OF WIGHT. 

G 1851 Temiyson published little; 

hia appointiiieiit to the laureat^ship iti- 

!(l the sale of his books, and lie was busy 

vising the issue of new editions. The 

th edition of the Poeme contained four 

new pieces — To the Qiieen, Edmin Mortis, The Eagle, and 

Come not when I am dead. The Princese and In Memortam 

both reached their fourth editions. Miss Power's Keepsake 

was enriched with the lines, What time I traded youthful 

hours, as well as the fourth of the poems mentioned above ; 

and early in the year a farewell banquet to Macready, 

the famous actor, called forth a sonnet in his praise. In 

connection with the verses To the Q/ieeri, it is interesting 

to recall that, in a debate in the House of Commons in 

which Lord John Manners, in support of an argument 

agiiinst political change, had quoted Tennyson's lines : 

A land of ulil and wide renown, 
Wlieve Freedom bTOadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent — 
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Mr Gladstone, in replying, declaimed with eleotrieal etFect 
the second-last stanza of that poem : 

And statesmen at lier council met 
Who knew the aeasoiia wlien to take 
OccaaiOD by the lianil, au<i make 

The bounds of Freedom wider yet. 

But the year held its shadow, the first of Tennyson's 
married life. ' Alfred Tennyson, perhaps yoii heard, is 
gone to Italy with his wife. Their baby died ; they found 
England wearisome. Alfred has been taken up on the top 
wave, and a good deal jumbled about since you were here.' 
So wrote Carlyle to Emerson. The child's death liappened 
on Easter Sunday. 'I>ead as he was, I felt proud of 
him,' wrote Tennyson, ' When I write this down, the re- 
membrance of it rather overcomes nie ; but 1 am glad that 
I have seen him, dear little nameless one, that hast lived 
though thou hast never breathed ! I, thy father, love thee 
and weep over thee, though thou hast no place in the 
nniverse. Who knows 1 It may be tliat thou bast. God's 
will be done.' Of their stay on the Continent at this time 
Tennyson has given a tender description in The DaUij, 
written after their return, in Edinburgh, 'the gray metropolis 
of the north,' The DaUy contains no mention of Venice, 
and thereon may be hung a tale. The poet liad visited 
'the Queen of the Adriatic,' but when asked some time 
after by Lord John Russell how he liad enjoyed it, did 
not appear communicative ; and when further pressed, con- 
fessed that he had 7wt liked Venice. Asked for a reason, 
he replied, 'I couldn't get any Englisli tobacco there for 
love or money.' In Paris they had met the Bi'ownitigs on 
their way to England. Mrs Browning thought she saw 
Tennyson in the Louvre, but was not certain till, looking 
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in the visitors' book, she found his name written — 'A, 
Tennyson, Rentier.' Tennyson insisted that they should 
take possession of his house and servants at Twickenham, 
and use tliem as long as they hkcd to stay in England, 
' Nothing,' says Mrs Browning, ' could be more wannly 
kind, and we accepted the note in which he gave us the 
right of posaeasion for the sake of the generous autograph, 
though we never intended in our own minds to act out the 
proposition.' 

Louis Najwleon's fiunous c&up d'litat, by which he 
abolished the constitution of the Frencli Republic, occurred 
in December 1851. The feehng of war was abroad, and 
our preparedness for war waa much discussed. Not sharing 
the views of the government of the day, Tennyson early in 
1852 contributed anonymously to the Examiner three pieces 
in which he voice<t liis distrust of Louis Napoleon and his 
anxiety concerning the national defences — Britons, yiiard 
your oivti, The Third of February, and Hantfs all round. 
Verses commencing, ' How much I love this writer's manly 
style,' and not included in the complete edition of the 
poems, appeared on lith February over the signature 
'Taliessin.' 

In Angnst, Hallam Tennyson was Ijorn at Twickenham, 
and was theie christened, Mr Hallam and Frederick Denison 
Maurice being godfathers. The latter wrote to Charles 



I hope to be in Loiitloii on Tuesday ; Alfred Tennyson has 
done me the high honour of asking me to be the godfatlier to 
his child, who is to be baptised on that day. I accept the office 
with thankfulness and fear. 

Tennyson, we are told, wished his son to be able to say in 
after-years, 'My father asked Mr Maurice to he my god- 
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father because he was the truest Christian be knew in tha 
world.' To a correspondent Mrs Browning wrote : 

Mr Tennyson has a little son, and wrote nie sucli tliree 
bappy notes on the occaaion that I really never liked him so 
well before. I do like men wlm are not ashamed to be happy 
beside a cradle. 

And again : 

The Tennysons in their kindest words pressed us to be present 
at their child's christening, which took place last Tuesday, but I 
could not go ; it was not possible. Robert went alone, therefore, 
and nursed the baby for ten or twelve minutes, to its obvious 
contentment, he flatters himself. It was ehiistened Hallani 
Tennyson. Mr Hallam was the godfather and pi-esent in his 
vocation. That was touching, wasn't it? 

Thackeray also was present, for he and the poet had 
long been intimate. Mr Bajord Taylor, tlie American 
author, records his having heard Thackeray make the 
remark that Tennyson was the wisest man he knew; 
and he adds, ' I could well believe that he was sincere in 
making it.' 

To little Hallani, Tennyson was greatly devoted. ' From 
the first,' Mrs Tennyson writes to a friend, ' Alfi-ed watched 
Hidlam with interest. Sonic of liis acquaint;incea would 
have smiled to see him racing up and down stairs and 
dandling the baby in his amis.' He was very fond of 
children always, a favourite saying of his Iwing, 'Make 
the lives of children as beautiful and as happy as possible;' 
and his son has given «s a delightful picture of the poet 
as father. 

Tennyson's liking for all children was one of the fine 
traits of his character ; it remained with him to the end, 
and in the last years of his life, when out walking or 
driving, he used to bark like a doQ at the village childi'en 

F 
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to see them siuiJe. Uiie day, before he had got his peer- 
age, a little child of seven was presented to him. Tennyson 
called lier to hint, asked her name, kissed her, stroked 
her sturdy legs, miule Mrs Tennyson feel them, and 
talked to her all the while. Afterwards, when walking 
np the hill, he said ; ' I admire that little girl of yours. 
It isn't every one tliat admires that kind of very solid 
development of flesh and blood, but I do. Old Tom 
C'iini>bell used to say tliat children should be like bulbs 
— plenty of snlwtance for the flower to grow out of by- 
nnd-by.' 

In November 1852 the Duke of Wellington died, and 
OH the day of Ins burial Tennyson's noble Ode appeared. 
It wns roundly abused by the press; but Sir Henry Taylor 
wrote ; ' It has a greatness worthy of its theme, and an 
absolute simplicity and truth, with al! the poetic passion 
of your nature moving beneath.' To which Tennyson 
replied in bis own hearty fashion : ' Thanks ! Thanks 1 
In the all but universal depreciation of my Ode by the 
press, the prompt and hearty approval of it by a man as 
true as the Duke himself is doubly grateful' In later 
editions the poem was considerably emended, and criticism 
to-day endorses Sir Henry Taylor's judgment, and pro- 
nounces it 'as great a poem as the character was which 
it celebrated.' 

During the next year, the last at Twickenham, aik eighth 
edition of the poems was issued, with a few new pieces 
added ; the Lines to E. L. (Edward Lear) was one. On 
lat March, Tennyson declined to stand for the Lord 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University. 

The year 185.3 — during which he visited the Western 
Highlands, Staffa, and lona — was a comparatively 'silent' 
year, there being few products of the poet's pen. And 
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little wonder, for there waa a year-old child to play with 
and distract attention, and a new liome to be found. In 
the fall of the year Tennyson took a lease (with tlie option 
of purchaae) of Farringford House, in the primrose Isle of 
Wight, and thus became an ' Islander.' Farringford lies — 

Deep-ineadow'd, happy, fair witli orcliard lawns, 
Anil Iwwery hollows crown'd with summer sea— 

in the parish of Freshwater, in the extreme south-west 
of the isle, where the land begins to narrow down between 
the waters of the Solent and the Channel. Forty years 
^0 the rural stillness of Freshwater had not been in- 
vaded by the shriek of tlie steam-engine and the ' elegant 
seaside villa,' and tranquillity slumbered in its mild 
southern air. ' When I came to Fresliwater,' said Tennyson 
sorrowfully to a friend in later years, ' it waa a labyrintli 
of lanes.' Many of these have disap]>eared, but many still 
remain ; and the Freshwater lanes, with their arching elms 
and hedges of thorn and blackherr}', give beauty to the 
scene, ' Tennyson's Down,' where the air was ' worth 
sixpence a pint,' rose Ijetween the poet's home and the 
sea. Steep of ascent, wind-swept, and with undulating 
summits like great land-waves, the downs were, outside 
his own grounds, Tennyson's favourite haunt ; and many 
were the walks his chosen friends were privileged to take 
with the tall, cloaked man along the ridges to the old 
beacon, nearly four Inindred and fifty feet above sea-level. 
The old wooden beacon is now gone, and in its place, on 
one of the finest sites in all England, is erected to the 
memory of the poet a graceful and beautiful lona cross of 
white Cornish granite, visible from afar. The spot is of 
historic interest, for there was lighted the beaeon that 
flashed the news of the approach of the Spanish Armada. 
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Fairingford whs nii old lionae at the back of the downs, 

with a thick-set, rambling ganlen, and groves of fir-trees, 
where — 

The iiiu^[iii^H );oHsi|), 
Garmlous nnder a ronf nf pine- 
It was in November 1853 tliat Tennyson and his wife 
first saw it ; and their son tells us that ' next day, as they 
gazed from the drawing-niom window out through the 
distant wreatli of trees towards a sea of Mediterranean 
blue, witli i-osy capes beyond, the down on the left rising 
above the fori^round of undulating jwrk, golden-leaved 
elms, and chestnuts, and red-stemined pines, they ngreed 
that they must, if possibli', have that view to live with.' 
' We will go no farther,' they said ; ' this must be oui' 
home.' And so it was SLttled, for Tennyson's income, 
which in 1850, nccinduig to Mrs Browning, was £500, 
was now rapidly incieTing 'Oin poets,' wrote Procter 
to .1. T. Fiehis, 'aie nil goin^ to the poorhouse-^except 
Tennyson,' The pott and his wife took to a country life 
at once, superintend nig the ni imgemont of their little 
farm, and caring for the poor and sick, to whom thty wei-e 
ever most courteous and kind. Lady Teiniyson's memory 
is green to-day in Freshwater. 'She was the kindest, 
niost beautiful-speaking woman I have ever met, sir,' said 
an old man, speaking of lier with the tears in liis eyes. 
' God bless her ! ' Tennyson was o good farmer, lovii^ his 
herds and proud of his mutton. In 1854 his second 
son, Lionel, was born. 

During the forty years of his life at Freshwater, Tenny- 
son made many friends ; and among the first and truest 
was Sir John Simeon, whose seat of Swainston is an 
hour's drive from Farringford. They hnd first met at Lady 
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Ashburtou's in Lim Jon ; and Cailjlu, wulkiiiy home with 
Sir John, remarked of the poi't : ' TJiere lie sita upon a 
duiiglieiip, siuTouiided by iiiiiunierahle dead doga,' rcfcrriiijj 
to the i>oet'a cla^k^ical inapiratioua. Taxed afterwards by 
Tennyson with Jinving made the observation, Carlyle 
apologeticiiUy replied : ' Eli, hnt th;it wasn't a very luminous 
deseriptiun of you,' Sir John Simeon and Tennyson 
Ijecinue constant eoiu[)anions ; and the former's daugliter 
telld Tin that, during the eaily years at Farringford, it was 
one of her fatlier's great and frei]ucnt pleasures to ride 
or drive over in the. Htnnnier afternoons. 

Ihit Teniiysiin's eloseKt friend at i'arringford was Nature. 
Tlie priniroses and snowdrops, and other flowei's, were a 
eoiistant delight tu him. ' I have known him,' writes Sir 
John Simeon's daughter, ' stop shoii in a sentence to listen 
to a blaekltird's song, to wateli the suidiglit glint on a 
butteifly'a winft or to examine a tield-flower at his feet. 
The lines, Flower in the Cmnnieil Wall, were the result of 
an investigation of the " love-in-idleness" growing on a wall 
iu Faninglbrd garden. He made them nearly on the spot, 
and said them to me next day,' His observation was most 
cjo^e and aecurate ; and another friend lells us that almost 
the fii'st time he evei ualked out with lennyson, the poet 
told him to look and tell hnn if the field lark did not Lome 
down sidei\ijs upon its wing His niece. Miss Weld, sajs 
that slie can nell remembei the look on Ins face ubeu he 
met her out, daj retmning from his meadows with a wheel 
barrow fidl of fidiiig daffoiUls, plucked by her with the 
lavish hand of a child Hi, ga^ed at them very wrrowfullj, 
and in gentle words expressed lus regret that bo much 
beautiful lift had been needlessly sacrificed. He never 
willingly took part in the debtruction of life, and mourned 
the occasional LuLting down of his trees aa it they were 
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personal frieuda One morning he had riBen early and 
climbed the downs to watch the changing hues of dawn, 
when he was stopped by an ugly sight. The previous 
night the gorso had been set afire, and on tlio burnt ground 
lay a few helpless victims — little birds and chatted rabbits. 
The day was breaking in its splendour ; bnt, turning back, 
the poet walked sadly home, and, going upstairs to his room, 
burst into tears. 

In 1854 a tribute was paid to the poet by Dr Kane and 
his comrades of the Second Grinnell Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. Sighting at sea a tapering pillar, 480 
feet high, on a pedestal 280 feet high, to the north of 
latitude 79 degrees, they gave it the name of Tennyson's 
Monument. In the following year came the news of Sir 
John Franklin's death in the arctic region?, a great shook 
to his niece, Mrs Tennyson. A cape in the arctic circle, 
a lake in Xew Zealand, and a village in Canada have also 
been named after the laureate. 

In the beginning of IJeeember the Times contained a 
description of the splendid but foolish charge at Bnlaklava, 
in which occurred the phrase 'some one had blundered;' 
antl a few minntes after reading the paper Tennyson 
■wrote his memorable Ohaiy: of the Lujht Brigwh. The 
verses, which appeared in The Ej-am'uiRr for December 9, 
became extremely popular with our Crimean heroes ; 
and in August 1855 a (juarto sheet of four pages was 
published containing them, with the following note at the 
bottom : 

Having heard that tlie brave soliliers liefoi* Sebastopol, whom 
I am pi-oud to call my conntrymen, have a, liking for my ballail 
on the Cliarge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, I have ordered 
a thoDsanil copies of it to be printed for them. No writing of 
mine can add to the glory they liave ai^quireil in tlie Crimea ; 
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bnt if what I have lieard be true, tliey will not be di»pleased 
to receive lliese copies of llie ballad from me, and to know tliat 
those who sit at home love and lionour them. 

Alfred Tennyson. 
&tk August 1SQ5. 

It is recorded that one of the survivors of the eliai^ was 
long after laid up iii hospital in Sciitnii from tlia effects of 
a kick from a horse. Depression of spirits prevented him 
thtowitig otr the disease; the doctor tried leeches without 
effect, and <ither i-eiuedies also failed. One day Tennyson's 
poem was rend to him. With kindling eye the man at once 
proceeded to describe the fatal gallop. He then begged to 
hoar the poem again, and in a few days was discharged 
as uured. Un giving the card the doctor was heard to 
murmur, ' Well done, Tennyson ! ' 

We must not forget the lovely lines of invitation ad- 
dressed, in the beginning of 1854, to his friend, Frederick 
Denisim Maurice, who at this time sorely needed friendship 
to suppot't him under ecelesiastical persecution. 

In June 1855 Oxford University conferred on Tennyson 
the degree of Doctor. At the ceremony ' there was one grent 
shout for In Memoriam ; ' and as the jwet, witli his rough 
and straying locks, came forward, an imdergraduate from 
the gallery shouted : 'Di'l they wake and call you too early 
this morning 1' The same year saw the publication of 
Mauri. As already mentioned, the lines, that 'twere 
jMjsdhle, contributed long before to The Tribute, contained 
the germ of the poem, which was written in response to 
a remark of Sir John Simeon's, that to render the lines 
fully intelligible a preceding poem was necessary. Tenny- 
son wrote it ; it also required a ]>redecessor, and so the 
wliole ]>oem was written backwards. Thus Tennyson owed 
the favourite child of liia pen firet to the hot-tempered 
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pertinacity of Kichard Monckton Milncs, and then to a 
( chance comment of Sir JoLn Simoon. When askyd to read 
' aloud from his own poetiy, he generally chose Maud, The 
Ode on the Ehike of Welluujton, or Guitteuere. 

Wlien first ^iublished Maud met with a very adverse 
reception, lai^ely owing to the public failing to perceive 
that it was essentially di'amatic, and not a transcript of the 
poet's views. Jlr Gladstone, who was then combating the 
growth of ttie war-spirit, thought he found in it views 
antagonistic to his own convictions, and reviewed it un- 
favourably in the Quarteiiy. On discovering bis mistake 
ho publicly recanted. ' !No one but a noble- mini led man 
would have done that,' Tennyson used to say, Wiien it 
was still in manuscript Tennyson road it aloud to Kirs 
Carlyle, and asked her what she thouglit of it. Her reply 
the first time was : ' I think it is perfect stuff/' Sliyhtly 
/ discouraged, the laureate read it once more; upon wliich 
■jMrs Carlyle remarked, ' It sounds Iiettcr this time ; ' and 
'on a third reading she confessed that siie liked it very 
\ much. The Brownings were in lingland that autumn, and 
Tennyson visited them in London, and read to tliein his 
, new poem; and it was while be was tinia employed that 
Eossetti drew the well-known portrait of the laureate in jien 
and ink. To a corresjmndent Mrs Browning has given the 
following description of liis visit : 

Ooe of tite pleasantest tiling's wliicli lias liapiKuecl to iiis liei-c 
in the coming down on us of the laureate, wlm, being in Loiiiloii 
for three or fonr days from tlie Isle of Wight, spent two of tlieiii 
with us, dined with us, smoked witli us, ojieiied liis lieart to us 
(and the second bottle of port), and ended liy reading Manil 
through from end to end, and going away at half-past two in the 
morning. If I liad had a lieavt to spare, certainly lie woulil have 
won mine. He is captivating with his frankness, confidingness, 
and anexani|iled iiaicete! Tliiiik of liis stopping Maud every 
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now ami then— ' There's a wonderful touch! That's very 
l«udeT I How beautiful tliat is ! ' Yes, and it ions wonderful, 
lender, beautiful, and he read exquisitely, in a voice like aii 
organ, mtlier music than speech. 

To have won the approval of the Brownings was com- 
pensation for many ' moaquito-stings ; ' and Sir Henry 
Taylor ami Jowett also poured halm on Tennyson's 
wounded feelings. The mosquitoes were the Times, the 
D<iUy News, the Liiemry Gazette, lilaekwuod, and other 
papers and magazines, the writer of a protest entitled 
Viiulici'e Paiiis, and an obscure poet who rushed into print 
with It so-ftiUed Anti-Maud. It was the personalities in- 
dulfjei.l in by the writera that touched Tennyson to the 
(juick. 'I hate spite,' he said. Many people, like Mr 
Gladstone, were apprehensive that Tennyson loved war. 
Tile truth is he loathed it, although he advocateil the war 
of defence and of liberty, ' Peace at any price,' he said, 
' inipHes war at all coat.' 

Time has vindicated Mawl, which contains nmch of 
outdoor nature and much of Freshwater scenery, as the 
loveliest of Tennyson's longer poems; and, unfavourably 
received as it was, it nevertheless sold from the first, 
and with the proceeds the popt ivaa ahle to purehase his 
ivied homo of Farringford. 

During the next three yeare Tennyson lived very ({uiotly 
at Fi'csliwater, busy with his mu</n'uii opus, the IdijlU of the 
Kinij, the main scheme of which he had been evolving for 
twenty yeara. Of visitors he had full share — Bayard Taylor, 
who descrihe<l him as 'tall and hroad-sho\ddered as a son 
of Auak, with hair, beai'd, and eyes of sontbern darkness ; * 
Sythiey Uohell, the poet, who records tliat ' the country 
people are nmch amazed at his bad hat and his unusual 
ways, and devoutly believe that ho writes Iiia poetry while 
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mowing the lawn ; ' and not the leaat frecjiteiitly Prince 
Albert, the Prince Consort. One day the Prince drove over 
frorii Uabome, when, as it huppeneJ, tho Twickenham 
fiimiture had just arrived at Farringford, and every room 
was in confusion — chairs, tables, and books in wild disarray. 
The maid, hearing the Prince's name announced, stood stock- 
stiil, not knowing what to do, and at length the equerry 
took her by the shoulders and turned her round, bidding 
her lead them in. 

The year 1856 brought its anxieties iu the tJircatened 
suspension of the bank in which Tennyson's savhigs were 
invested. When the news came, to give liia wife courage, ho 
made her play and sing the Welsh national air ; and to fill 
their minds, tliey hung their Michael Angelo engravings 
iwiHid their drawing-room. Happily, the danger was 
averted. The following year the poet paid a visit to 
Manchester Exhibition, where Nathanit'l Hawthorne saw 
him, but was too shy to seek an introduction. ' Gazing at 
liim with all my eyes,' he says, 'I liked him well, and 
rejoiced more in him than in all the wondei's of tlio 
exhibition.' In 1858 the poet toured in i'orway, and 
vis'tel tl e D ike of Argyll at Inv raray In tl f llo ' ), 
yea 1 e 81 e t so e e ks Po t „ 1 Tl latte ye r 

at, la ke e 1 by- tl e leatl of M Halla tl e 1 t r 
a d o 1 e r tl e a I v tl i t a I ix t of / 
\Ie d veil u^ o tl e passages tl at n ove 1 hi most 

Amo g tl e Isla le "s at tr h vat Te ^so ^le 
to be ucl la I iltl ou„l tl e m e of ex| re 
Ilk g nd 1 rat s s et es e H ve yo 

see 1 n ? aa I vo k a to 1 s fell si o tly aftc 
Teimjson came to Firringford — ^ they were engaged m 
building a new study foi the jot ' What sort of a chap 
is he 1 ' ' Oh, well LiioUph foi an uttniei;' rejilied the other, 
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who was of the general 'Islaiul' opinion that no good 
coiilil be expected from uiier the sea. 

One day, many years later, Tennyson's niece was reading, 
as her wont was, some of her uncle's poems to an old 
shepherd of his who had been pensioned. ' Well, miss, 
but that was title,' said the old man, 'What ii headpiece 
he must have on hint, to be sure! You'd never think 
it now to loi>k at him.' 'Oh yes, sltepherd,' replied the 
niece; 'why, I think In; lias a beautiful, noble face." 
'Well, well, miss,' iuaiatuil the pensioner, 'that may be; 
but j'ou'd never think it, any way, to hciir him talk.' 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

TROU UAOIC CASEMENT. 

SjTN 1859 appeared the IdylU of the Kiwi, four iu 
^ imniber — Enid, Vivien, Elaine, and Guinevere. 
, 'ITiree years lutei- the dedication was added ; iii 
, 1869 Tlie Coming of Arthur, The Holy Grail, 
-• Pelleas and Efarre, and The Paesiru/ of Arthur ; 
ill 1871 The lAist Tournament; and in 1885 lialiii awl 
B'llan. Written and published at different times, the varioiia 
poems of the Idylls were not produced in their artistic onier. 
The epic grew, in fact, somewhat in the. maimer of Maud and 
In Meiii'iriam. At twenty-four the idea of an Arthurian 
epic seems to have possessed the poet's mind, and he 
reckoned that twenty years woidd be required for the task. 
Its execution was delayed hy the death of Arthur Hallani 
and the composition of In Memoriam. So long previously 
as 1832, Tlie La-hj of Shalotl had foreshadowed the enter- 
prise ; and Sir Galahad, Sir Launceht, and Qiteen Guinevere 
and the Mnrte d'Arlli'ir had marked stages in its develop- 
ment. 

Tennyson shrank long from tlie composition of the floly 
Orail, in which the spiritual idea of the epic culminates, 
fearing that he could not touch the theme without sacrilege. 
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We finil the Duke of Argyll, alwnys an intinmto friend, 
(;on!itnnt]y stimulating liim to the task. At List ' it came like 
ft breatli of inspiration,' and was 'almost finished in about a 
week.' 

Tennyson considered it one of the most imaginative of 
his poems, exprosaing his strong feeling as to the reality of 
the Unseen. ' The general Englisli view of God,' he said, 
'is of an immcasurahle ulergymnn; and some mistake the 
devil for God.' 

Tlie 1859 volume met with instantaneous success, ten 
tlioiiaand cu]>ieH lieing sold in a few weeks. Carlyle stood 
almost alone in his want of appreciation. To Emerson he 

We reail at limt TeniiyRon'H Idylls with profound recognition 
of tlie finely -elalioratecl execution, and also of the inivani per- 
fection oi vaeiinri/, and, tONiy tvntli, witli ronsiderable impatience 
at liein;; treated so very like infants, tliougli tlie lollipops wei-e so 
superlative. We gladly clianged tor one of EuierFion's EngHih 

FitzGerald was inclined to join in Carlyle's querulou.'i 
mood ; and there is this to lie said in mitigation of their 
criticism, that the allegorical meaning of the Iilijlh could 
hardly Ije discovered so readily then, when published 
f ragmen tarily, as now in their completed fnnn. 

Dickens was enthusiastic, and wrote to a corresjwndent : 

How fine tlie IihjlU are ! Lord ! what a blessed thing it is to 
read a man who can write ! I thought nothing could lie gi'itnder 
than the first poem till I came to the third ; bub when I had read 
tlie litst it !ieeine<I to lie alisotntely nnapproacbe<1 and iinapproncli. 

Ruslciii's opinion was tliat, as a description of various 
nobleness and tenderness, the Ijook was without price, And 
Thackeray wrote : 
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About tbrea weeks ago, wlien I waa ill in lieil. I lefKl tli$ Idylls 
of the King, and I tliouglit ' Oh, I must wiite to him now for this 
pleasure, this deliglit, this splendour and happineEa wliich I liave 
been enjoying I ' But I tilinuld have Motted the «lieets ; 'tis ill 
writing on one's bed. 

Prince Albert ivrote asking the poet to write his imiue in 
his copy of the book. Two years later a new edition of the 
Idylh appeared, dedicated to the memory of the beloved 
Prince. Then it was, in April 1862, that Tennyson had 
his first private interview with the Queen. Before the 
event he wrote to the Duke of Argyll : ' I am a shy beast, 
and like to keep in my burrow. Two questions ; wjiat sort 
of s-ilutatiou to make on entering her private room 1 and 
whether to retreat Iwckward, or sidle out as 1 may!' 
Tennyson related that she stood pale and statue-bke before 
liim, speaking in a quiet, unutterably sad voice. ' There 
was a kind of stately innocence about her.' She said many 
things to him, such as, ' Next to tlie Bible, In Memm'ium 
is my comfort.' It is not too much to say tliat the acquaint- 
ance then begun grew to a friendship, restrained but Ijeautiful, 
on both sides. 

In the year of publication of the Idtjlh a little hi'eeze 
sprang up at Cambridge in connection with the bust of 
Tennyson by Woolner, the sculptor, which had been pre- 
sented to Trinity College. The poet's admirers wished it 
placed in the library, but this was opposed as too high an 
honour for any living man. The opposition was successful, 
and the bust, now in the library, for some time atocwl with- 
out in the vestibule. FitzOerald, when he heard of it, 
wrote : 

I read or whs told they wouldn't let old Alfred's bust into your 
Trinity. They are right, I think, to let no one in there (as it 
should be in Westminster Abbey) till a hunclrerl yeai-s are past, 
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when, nfler too niucli (iiltiiiralion (perhaps), and then a reaction 
of nndae <li»est«eiii, men hnve settled into some steady opinion 
on tlie «iiliject ; nupposins always that the hero survives so lonft 
which of itself goes far to decide the qneBtJon. No doubt Alfred 
Tennyson will do Ihnt. 

In 1860 TliackiT.iy, who had become editor of the ComhUl 
Magaxhip, with great pride secured a poem from Tennyson. 
Tennyson waa far from congratulatiu},' the novelist on 
his new position. 'I am sorry,' he wrote, 'you have 
engaged, for any quantity of money, to let your brains 
be sucked perio<licaUy by Smith, Elder, & Co. Sot that 
I don't like Smith, who seems, from i\u' vt'vy little I have 
seen of him, liberal and kindly ; but that so great an artist 
OS you fllioitld go to work after this fashion.' 

From 1859 to 1864 was a period of rest with Tennyson, 
the rest which work of another stamp aflfords ; and the Idylls 
?/'//(« A'»(7 gave place for the nonce Ui Enoch Anl<-n, Aylmer't 
Fie/'J, Thr. Grandmother, Sen Dreams, Tlw Kwlheiii Fanner, 
The. Sailor Boy, The Flower, anil other pieces whicli in the 
latter year were i8,siied in a volume entitled Enoch Arden, 
an/! other Poemx, although the poet's first intention had been 
to call it Idi/lli of the Ilmrili. The Dedication was the only 
Arthurian piece. If we may judge from the sales, from the 
mniiy translations, and from countless letters received by the 
poet, it proved, with the exception jwrhaps of In Memoriam, 
the most )K>pular of all his volumes, sixty thousand copies 
being disposeil of within a very sliort time ; and it won for 
him the title of tlie ' Poet of the People.' He was specially 
delighted mth n remark a poor woman made to ft district 
visitor who was distributing tracts, and who had lately read 
to her pai't of Knock Arden : ' Thank you, ma'am ; bnt I 'd 
give all for tliat other beautiful tract which you read t'other 
day J it did me a power of good.' 
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Probably no simple tale was ever so nobly told by any 
poet of our land as Enoch Arden. Jiimea Spedding, the 
philosopher, glowed with delight over it, and thought it a 
tale eapecially adapted to Tennyson's genius. The theme 
had been snggeated by Woobier, the sculptor, and was 
founded on a Suffolk tale, although the story is to be met 
with in Brittany and elsewhere, and has been plagiarised in 
real life more than once since the publication of the poem. 

Enoch Arden was the most rapidly written of all Tenny- 
son's longer pieces, taking only about a fortnight ; and his 
3on tells us that he penned it in a little summer-house in 
the meadow called Maiden's Croft, looking over Freshwater 
Bay and towards the doAvns. He made his lines as he paced 
up and down in the meadow, and then wrote them down 
in the summev-house. ' He makes jjoe^s for the Queen,' said 
a Freshwater boy once in answer to a lady's inquiry if he 
knew Mr Tennyson ; ' p'liccman often sees him walking 
about a-making of 'em under the stars.' Not so far astray 
as another country legend that he composed his rhymes 
following the plough. 

The Noiiliem Farmer was not a photograph, being 
founded on the dying irords of a farm-biiliff when nearly 
eighty : ' God A'mighty little knows what He 's about, 
a-taking me. An' squire will bo so mad an' all.' The 
Flov:er was intended to have a universal and not a personal 
application ; as already mentioned, it grew from a chance 
examination one day of the ' lovc-in-idleiiess ' growing at 
Farringford. 

The year 1864 was made memorable at Farringford by 
Garibaldi's visit. ' What a jioble human being ! ' wrote 
Tennyson of him to the Duke of ArgyU. ' I expected to 
see a hero, and I was not disappointed. One cannot exactly 
say of him wliat Chaiicer says of the ideal knight, "as 
o 
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meke he was of port as is a maid ; " he is more majestic 
than meek, and his manners have a certain divine simplicity 
in them, such as I have never witnessed in a native of 
these islands, among men at least, and they aie gentler 
than those of most young maidens whom I know.' In 
this year, at the Queen's request, he wrote some lines for the 
Duchess of Kent's statue in the mausoleum at Frogmore. 

The following year, 1865, was one of unusnal quiet. In 
Fetniary, Tennyson's mother died, aged eighty-four, full of 
years and honour. Her last words, when asked how she 
was, were, 'Very quiet;' and ao little sting was there in 
the passing that her son wished they could have gone to 
the funeral in white and gold. Another death this year 
was that of his friend James Stephen Rice. A selection 
from the Poem/: was brought out in threepenny numbers, 
and dedicated to the 'Working Men of England.' It 
included six new pieces. Among the guests at Farring- 
ford was Sir Richard Owen, the famous zoologist, full of 
ideas and anecdotes ; and Mrs Tennyson records in her 
diary a ghastly stoty of his medical student days, of a 
negro's head he had been canying slipping from his arms, 
bounding down a hill, and bursting through a window into 
the midst of a quiet family at tea. After it came the 
future Sir Richard, who clutched at it, and 'bolted' with- 
out a wowl. A brief holiday was spent visiting Waterloo 
and Weimar- — where they wandered among the haunts of 
Goethe and Suhiller — and Dresden. On the last day of 
the year the poem ' 1865-66 ' was written. 

In 1866 Hallani Tennyson, accompanied by his father, 
went to school at Tilarlborough to be under Dean Bradley. 
In the following year the boy was seriously ill with an 
attack on the lungs, and Tennyson, who was wrapped up 
in him, gave up hope. ' I have made up my mind,' he 
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said, 'to lose him: God will take him pure and good 
straiglit from hia mother'a lessons. Surely it wonid be 
better for him llian to grow up such a one as I am.' 
Happily, however, he recovered. 

A great to-do arose in England in 1866 over the prompt 
and severe repression of a rebellion of blacks in Jamaica 
by Governor Eyre, Edward John Eyre liad been a pupil 
at Louth Grammar School soon after Tennyson left it. 
Of all his actions Tennyson did not api>rove, and said so ; 
but ho had little sympathy with the ill-advised prosecution 
of Eyre for cruelty, and, along with Ciirlyle, Rnskin, and 
Kingsley, subscribed to the governor's defence-fnnd, for- 
feiting thereby bis popularity with a certain section of 
the community. 

By this time Tennyson was finding the intnision of 
tourists and sightseers at Farringford simply unbearable; 
and in March 1867 he wrote to F. 'J'. Pajgrave that ho 
had taken rooras in a farmhouse for two years. 'I don't 
give the name of the place,' he added, 'because I wish it to 
be kept secret: I am not flying from the Cockneys here to 
tumble in among the Cockneys there, I hope.' The Cockney 
sightseers, but oftener perhaps the Anieiican tourists and 
poet-worshippers, were a continual annoyance to Tennyson ; 
and it is told that he once fled Ijefore a flock of sheep, 
mistaking tbein, tlirough bis short-si^tedness, for a troop 
of bis relentless enemies. Mr Fytche, a cousin of the 
poet, tells how on one occasion a burly touiist deter- 
mined to exploit FaiTingford and its famous occupant ; and 
flnding that no assistance was to bo had from the landlord 
of the neighbouring inn, set off by hiniaolf, and after an 
adventurous struggle with thorn-hedges and barbed wire, 
eucceeded in reaching the lawn, and, climbing one of the 
great trees, waited patiently foe a sight of the laureate, 
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His pertinaci^ yiaa rewarded, for presently Tennyeon came 
out with some young ladies who were staying in tlie house, 
and they bej^an to play tennis. 

Alfveil was t<isHing about tlie tennis-balU — he didn'tr actually 
play tlie game— when a nuise in the trees aliove tletu attract«<i 
attention. ' It is a carrion ctow,' said Tennyson, who always 
spoke of the rooks as crows ; and they went on. Eut the prying 
Tom perched u|> in tlie bviviiclieH was finding hiw refuge draughty 
and uncociifortable, and fiirtber rustlings, still attributed by 
Tennyson lo a crow, culminated in a violent lit of sneezing, about 
which there coulil be no mixtake. Tennyson was greatly angered, 
and called out to him, ' Come down, ycm villain 1 ' the gardener 
with his gun at the same time being sent for. The ' viUtun ' 
came down ignoniiniously enough, alt his valour and determina' 
tion being gone, and begged to be forgiven. ' I will forgive you,' 
said Tennyson, ' on one condition. Promise tliat you will go 
away at once and never come bock to this island.' The man 
proniised, and took himself olF. 

On another occasion, at Aldworth, when Tennyson was 
entertaining some friends, among whom were several 
bisliops, a party of Americans marched up to tlie front 
door and demanded to see Alfred Tennyson. The poet, 
followed by his friends, fled to his sanctum at the top 
of the house, but his uninvited guests declined to leave. 
In the end tlie happy thought struck Tennyson to cast a 
bishop to the wolves, and one was accordingly sent down 
to do hospitality. The tactics were entirely successful, and 
the Americans departed quite satisfied. 

The farmhouse Tennyson referred to was at Hindhead, 
on tlie Surrey downs ; and by another year he had purchased 
an estate in the neighbourhood, and on April 23, 1868, 
Shakespeare's birthday, be laid the foundation-stone of 
Aldworth. The ground had formerly been called Black- 
hoise-coi>se, and got its new name from a villi^e in Berks 
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whence Mrs Teiinyaon's ancestors had come. The house, 
designed by Mr Knowles, editor of the Nineteenth Century, 
who was also an architect, was of modem Gothic style, with 
wide mullioned windows, many-angled oriels in shady 
recesses, and dormers whose gables and pinnacles, ' like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,' break the sky-line picturesquely. 
Around the building ran a baud of leaves in stone inter- 
lacing the I^tin inscription, ' Glory to Goil in the highest, 
on earth peace, goodwill towaiJa men;' whilst the "Welsh 
motto, 'Y gwir yn erbyn y byd'('The truth against the 
world '), was also prominent. Aldworth was secluded enough, 
ami Tennyson enjoyed comparative immunity from the 
curious, whose moilc of worship had been to flatten their 
inijuisitlve noses ajifiiinst his windows. Under the crest of 
Blackdown, near Hasleniere, Aldworth proved more bracing 
than Facringford, and better suited to Mrs Tennyson's deli- 
cate health. The view from it is superb : 

Green Snsnex fading into blue, 
With one sray glimpse ot sea — 

a land of pine, fnrze, and whortleberry, park and forest, 
heather, uioor, and lowland village church and hall, corn- 
field and homestead. 'Tennyson,' wrote Lord Houghton, 
'has built hi]usc'lf"a handsome and commodious honso in a 
most inaccessible site, with every comfort he can require, 
anil every discomfort to all who ajiproach him. What can 
be more poetical 1 ' Bnt the bard's ' every comfort ' did 
not impress bis commoner neigbbonrs, ivlio lived in a much 
more pretentious ^tyle ; and one of them is said to have 
remarked, when asked if Tennyson was a gi-eat man, ' Well, 
I don't well know what you call great, but he only keeps 
one man-aprvant, and he doesn't sleep in the house.' Of 
Tennyson's plain living, and his courtesy both as guest and 
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host, thei-e have been different accounts ; but the testi- 
mony of the poet's niece, Miss Weld, may he accepted as 
conclusive : 

'When my uncle,' she writes, 'stayed in our house in London 
I well remember the almost Spartan simplicity of the fare he 
insisted on our giving liim. We knew he liked plain boiled salt 
beef, but were scarcely prepared for his bej^ng to be allowed 
to have it (instead of the fresh roasts we had cooked for him) 
three (lays mnning, cold, for Ills dinner. No guest ever gave so 
little trouble or was so full of consideration for our servants ; 
bat this was because he was always full of thought for others, 
a little instance of whicb conies into my mind, the occasion 
being a visit my mother and I paid to Farringford when my aunt 
happened to be away for a few hours. Tennyson came into our 
room to see if it was all comfortable, and, disagreeing with the 
housemaid, who had thought the weather too warm to light the 
fire, said, " Ob, this doesn't look half a welcome," and, dropping 
on his knees, lighted it and fanned it into a bright flame.' 

The summer of 1868 was made memorable by visits to 
Farringford of Longfellow and Darwin ■ the latter Mrs 
Tennyson records in her Journal, ' k ndlj n I llj a d 
agreeable.' In the autumn The Holy 6^a/walg ad 
was in the hands of the printer in N 1 It 1 d L n 
read to Browning, who pronounced t th j t b t and 
highest.' A matter of business wli h use I 1 y 

and not a little regret was tlie chang f p bl 1 re d d 
necessary through the deatli of M L. M x n It as 
tlie severing of a connection of tl ty n j rs I ut 
Tennyson made an allowance to Mr Moxon s widow and 
family. Some five poems were published during the year 
in the magazines. The study of Hebrew was a great delight 
to Tennyson at this time, occupying his whole mind. Moat 
people, lie said, knew nothing of the Song of Solomon, 
having read it only in the coarsely-painted English version, 
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One eyent of 1869 was a tour in Switzerland with Mr 
Frederick Locke rLampaon, who had made Tennyson's 
acquaintance some five years earlier, and who has made 
80me vivid pen -sketches of the journey — in the Paris theatres, 
at one of which they were squeezed into a little box 
almost touching the ceiling, and cheek-by-jowl with an 
enormous chandelier, a position which Tennyson said was 
' like being stuck on a spike over hell ;' at the Grindelwald 
Afyli; playing battledore and shuttlecock in the pension, and 
deeply interested in a young, lately married, and superlatively 
happy couple ; at Strasburg, expostulating witli a pretty 
waitress on the softness of her eggs and the apparent hard- 
ness of lier heart ; and at Paris once more, where the poet 
was afflicted with gout, and let his companion do the packing 
while he sat on the bed and smoked, grumbling the while at 
the tightness of the coat he had on, which by-and-by was 
founil to be Locker-Lampson's. Delightful thuinb-nail 
drawings they are — not of Tennyson the poet but of Tenny- 
son the man. In the same year The Holy Grail was pub- 
lished, and the volume also contained Lucrelim, The Coming 
of Arthur, Thn Passing of Arthur, Flower in the Crannied 
Willi, and several others. 

In ilay of the following year a blow fell on the iwet in 
the death of his dear friend Sir John Simeon — 'Prince of 
Courtesy,' he called him. 

The Wimlow Somjs, with music by Arthur Sullivan, were 
published by Mr Strahan in the end of the year. They had 
been privately printed at the Canford Manor Press in 1867. 
Tennyson was loath to publish what he called trivial songs 
at such a crisis in the affairs of Europe, for the gathering 
cloud of the Franco-German war was black overhead, but he 
had given his promise to Mr Sullivan, ' I am sorry,' he 
said, ' that my four-year-old puppet should liave to dance at 
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all in the dark sliadow of these daya ; but the music is now 
completed, and I am bound by my promise.' The songs 
had been pirated before this date, and unscrupulously 
published in America, the dishonest possessor of the copy 
having asked £250 for the twelve poems. About this 
time Tennyson and his publishers found it necessary to 
take steps to chock the influx from America and the Con- 
tinent of cppies of bis poems, and Disraeli was approached 
on the subject. Proceedings were also taken in the Court 
of Session at Edinburgli, and eventually a Glasgow bookseller 
was fined £500 for defying the order of the Court. That, 
however, a line was drawn by tlie poet himself between in- 
cautious and fraudulent use of his writings is shown by an 
incident in connection with his dealings with Edward Moxon. 
After Moxon's deatli his trustees detected in The Months, 
Illustrated by Fen and Pencil, a laige volume containing 
selections from the writings of many poets, three brief 
extracts from Tennyson. A demand was accordingly made 
to the publishers of the book, the Religious Tract Society, 
for payment of £75 in respect of the infringement of 
copyright. The Society paid the claim ; but on tJie next 
statement of the Society's accounts being laid before 
Tennyson, he saw the entry respecting the infringement 
of his copyriglit, and promptly forwar^lcd a cheque to the 
Society for the full amount that had been, properly enough, 
exacted by the representatives of his publishers. 

Tuigenief, the Eussian novelist, 'a tall, large, white- 
haired man, with a strong face,' who told Russian stories 
with great power and vivacity ; George Eliot, whom Tenny- 
son thought ' like the picture of Savonarola ;' and Mr Huxley, 
'chivalrous, wide, and earnest,' were among the notables 
the poet met in 1871. In the following year the golden 
circle of the Iilijlh was all but completed with the publication 
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of Garefh ami Li/netle. Thirteen years later it was reopened' 
for a moment only to admit Balin and Baian, an introductioD 
to Merlin ami Vivian, wliich the poet couaideteJ to be 
necessary. Ho tlie great task was ended, thanks not a few 
to ill Knowles, at whom the poet was wont to point his 
linger with a jjrim smile, and say, 'I was often urged to go 
on with the Llylls, but I stuck; and then this beast said, 
" Do it," and I did it.' The epilogue to the Iih/llg, which 
contains a well-known passage commencing, ' And tliat true 
North,' was written in answer to an article in the Times 
advocating the separationof Canada from the mother-country. 
Lord Diiffiirin, who was then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Dominion, wrote in heart-felt gratitude: ' Your nolile words 
have sti'uck responsive i5re from every heart; they have been 
pubhslied in every newspaper, and have been completely 
effectual to heal the wounds occasioned by the senseless 
language of the Times.' And in another letter he said: 
'Canada may well be proud that her loyal aspirations should 
be thus imperishably recorded in the greatest poem of this 
generation.' Mrs Tennyson records in her Journal how her 
husband burned with shame and indignation when an 
eminent statesman said to him, 'Would to God Canada 
would go ! ' 

The year 1873 brought with it the offer of a baronetcy. 
Ti'nnyson asked for time to consider, and then wrote refusing. 
He aske<l that it should not be construed into a slight of 
the proffereil iionour. ' I hope,' lie said, ' that I have too 
much of the old-world loyalty left in me not to wear my 
lady's favours against all comers should you think it would 
be more agreeable to her Majesty that I should do so,' 
The simple fact was that he and his wife preferred to remain 
plain Mr and Mrs ; but they could have wished the title 
gifted to their son Hallaiii. Hallam, however, did not care to 
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wear the honour during his father's lifetime, and Mr Glad- 
atone was duhious of the propriety of bestowing a vicarious 
baronetcy after the poet's death. It was clean against 
all precedent Still, the iQuovation might be attempted. 
In the following year Mr Disraeli, who in the interval had 
returned to power, wrote repeating the offer. Tennyson 
wrote again expressing his wishes. The Prime Minister, 
however, could not see his way to accede to the poet's pro- 
posals, and ao the matter dropped. Unquestionably the 
refusal was popular in the country, whieh lovetl to think 
and tallc of ' Alfred Tennyson,' and many did not soon recon- 
cile themselves to his subsequent acceptance of a peerage. 

Publishing worries again troubled the poet in 1873. Wr 
King, who had been in partnership with Mr Strahan, broke 
away from him, and the poet elected to go with the former. 
Although Messrs Straliaii & Co. had paid Tennyson liberally 
(i^SOOO ijer annum for the right to publisli his old volumes), 
they were not losers in their dealings with him. 

Mention must bete be made of the famous Metaphysical 
Society, which was founded in 1869 by Tennyson, Professor 
Pritcliard, and Mr Knowles, tlie editor of tiie Nineteenth 
Ceiitar;/. An ' Apostles' Club ' of former days, it owed its 
name to Lady Augusta Stanley, and embraced in its member- 
ship some of the foremost tliinkers of the time — Dean 
HtaiUey, ^\'ard, Seeley, Mavtineau, Carpenter, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Hutton, Froude, Glatlstone, JIanuing, Alford, 
Mark Pattison, the Duke of Ai^'yl!, Buskin, Jforley, 
I.eslie Stephen, and F. 1). Maurice. The meetings took 
place at the Grosvenor Hotel, in London, and the ' feast of 
reason and flow of soul ' were preceded by a social evening 
meal. Although the members were so opposite and diver- 
gent in their opinions and dispositions, the discussions werp 
quite peaceable ; and if they did not succeed in convincing 
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eacli other at the time, they learned mutual respect, and 
gradually there was a healthy modification of oppoaing 
views. At one of the preliminary meetings Tennyson 
humorously remarked that modern science ought at all 
events to have taught men to separate light from heat, and 
this was adopted as the rule of the Society. After lasting 
a decade, it died in 1880, as Huxley asserted, 'of too much 
love ; ' but Tennyaou declared that it perished because, after 
ten years of stvenuona effort, no one had succeeded in even 
defining the term juetaphysics. Tennyson never spoke in 
the society ; but if he was not heard he was felt, and his 
silent influence was often more powerful than words. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LONG AFTERNOON, 

N 1875 Tennyson startled the public Iiy appear- 
ing iu a new r81e — that of dramatist. Queen 
Mary, his first play, was published in that 
year, and acted in a condensed form at the 
Lyceum Theatre in London. Harold followed 
in 1876 ; T/ie Falcim was acted in 1879, Tlie Cap in 1881, 
The Promise of Map in 1882; and Beeket was published 
in 1885. The trilogy of plays, Harold, Beckef, and Queen 
Mary, the poet intended as three parts of one theme : the 
making of England. The first embodies a racial struggle 
for supremacy^ Saxon, Norman, Dane at death^rips; 
in Beeket the antagonists are Church and Crown, and in 
Queen Mary the old faith and the new. 

Neither critics nor public appreciated the new medium 
in which their poet, at sixty-five years of age, had resolved 
to work, and they never luivo reconciled themselves to the 
innovation. For forty years and more he had been a lyric 
poet, an epic poet, a didactic poet ; and so used to those 
three ruts liad his readers grown that they refused to admit 
that a fourtli could be made. That the plays contained 
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many passages of singutut strength and surpassing beauty 
all were prepared to admit, yet it was tacitly agreed to 
presuppose that drama was a literary form not suited to 
Tennyson's genius. Such criticism was ignorant of Tenny- 
son's lifelong interest in the theatre and the drama. It 
was nothing to it that at fourteen he had written plays 
extraordinary for a boy, that acting had been a favourite 
amusement at Cambridge, that chaiailes with his children 
were a frequent pastime, that he had been a constant play- 
goer and an esteemed critic. ' You should have been one 
of us, sir,' an actor had once said to him. But if the lazy 
public were incredulous, and the busy newspaper-man 
shrugged the shoulders and spared no time to consider, 
those whose opinions were most worth having wrote hearty 
words of encouragement. Geot^'e H. Lewes and George 
Eliot were enthusiastic, and urged him to persevere. 'The 
wretdieil critics,' wrote the former, 'who would dissuade 
you from enriching literature with such dramas must be 
foi^ven, "for they know not what they Sfiy."' Froude 
wrote of Queen Mary that he could not trust himself to 
say how greatly he admired the play, ' You have re- 
claimed,' he said, ' one more section of English History 
from tlie wilderness, and given it a form in wliich it will 
1)6 fixed for ever. No one since Shakespeare has done 
that.' ' What a joy it is,' wrote Kobert Browning, ' tlmt 
such a poem should be, and be yours ! ' Gladstone and 
Bismarck also read Queen Mary witli great admiration. 
IlciroUl drew from Longfellow the tribute that it was as 
a voice out of the past — sonorous, stmngc, seini-barbarie. 
' What old ancestor of yours,' he asked the poet, ' is thus 
speaking through you 1 ' ' What a fine new ray of light you 
ore entwining with your many-coloured wreath ! ' exchumed 
Broivning. Of the thrje plays, Bechei was the most success- 
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ftil on the stage, although the poet did not Hve to see it, 
' Becket is a. finer play than King John,' Irving ^vrote to' 
Tennyson ; nevettheleaa in 1879 he refused to take it up. 
He ventured it in 1893, believing that in the interval 
the public taste had changed. 'One cannot imagine a 
more vivid, a more perfectly faithful picture than it gives 
both of Henry and of Thomas. Truth in history ia natur- 
ally truth in poetry ; but you have made the characters 
of the two men shine out in a way which, while it never 
deviates from the impression history gives of theui, goes 
beyond and perfects history.' So wrote James Bryce, the 
English historian of tlie United States. 

The six years from 1874 to 1880 were marked on the 
whole by little incident but by much rejrose. For the 
most part the poet was at Aldworth, and a very vivid 
picture we get from his son of the old man, with his crook- 
handled stick and his short blue cape with velvet collar, 
trudging over hill and dale in all weathers, fair or foul, 
planting new trees, watching the progress of those already 
growing, conversing with the country-folk, especially poor 
old men, from whom he gently drew theii' tlioughts on death 
and the future ; or on one of the sunny afternoons on the 
lawn, walled-in by birch and pine, fir and cypress, reading 
to his wife, who was now an invalid, as she lay in her sofa- 
chair. A visitor to Aldworth has given us the following 
|)ortrait of the laureate at this [leriod : 

Tlie Iigiir8> though slightly bent, bears tlie biiriJeii of itn 
sixty-six years lightly ; the dark moss of linir foiling backward 
from tbe broad, liiyb forehead, ajid the bniy'itly gmwtli fringiii}; 
his lipH, are bat sparely streaked witli silver ; ajid the face, 
though ruggetl and deeply-lined with thcniybt, is full of calm 
dignity and of a tenilernet^ strant^ly at vafiance with liis some- 
what brusque tone and manner. His disregard of tbe conven- 
tionalities of life ia thoroughly natural and unutTected, Hia 
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nnil of liglit gray, hanging about liiiu in many a fold like the 
hi<Ie of a rliinoceroa, tlie loose, ilMJlting collar and carelessly 
knotteil tie, the ivide, low boots, are not woin, you may be sui'e, 
for artistic effect or with the foppishness of a Byron. But hU 
chief delight is not in coninmnion ivith his fellows. Rather it is 
to sit here in this quiet and secluded «tudy, sarronnded by a few 
clioice books of favourite authora ; and, when not working at the 
desk by the window that overlooks the pine glen and tlie purple 
down westwani, to lounge by the larger one that looks down on 
the bright blossoming teirace over the dense belt of the beeches 
and hazels, where the whiirirg of night- jars sounds carelessly in 
the twilight, away to the gray line of undulating hills and the 
streak of silver sea. Whatever he is doing, the eternal pipe is 
ever ready at hand, and a huge tobacco-jar, big enough for an 
ancestral um, on the floor t>eside him. 

Intersiwrsed with tlie home-days were a stay at Pau, 
where youiig Lionel became engaged to Eleanor Locker, 
who had been so long well known that she was like one 
of the family ; a tour in the Western Pyrenees ; a visit to 
FitzGcrald at Woodbridge, and one to the Gladstones at 
Hawanleii, where the talk was on Dante and Milton. Of 
this visit FitaGerald writes : 

Tennyson came suddenly upon me here six weeks ago, and 
many yeare as it was since we had met, there seemed not a day's 
interval between. He looked very well and very happy, having 
with him his eldest son, a very nice fellow, who took all care of 
'papa,' as I was glad to hear him say, not 'governor,' as the 
phrase now is. 

From 1875 to 1882 the poet every spring took a house In 
London, 'to rub our country dust off,' he said, and to be 
near his son Lionel, who was at the India Office, and who 
was married in 'Westminster Abbey in 1878. There he 
liad meetings with Euskin, who found in London every- 
thing bad, and only in the country fields healthy work 
for body and mind; with Lortl Kussell, 'Plucky Lord 
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John,' Tennyson called him ; with General Gordon, who 
inpiessed the poet with his look of utter benevolence and 
bonhomie; with Matthew Arnold, whose poems Tennyson 
liked better than his excursions into biblical criticism— 
'Tell Mat,' he said, 'not to write any more of those proae 
things, like Literature and Dogma;' with George Eliot, to 
whom he said that her ' flight of Hetty in Adam Bede and 
Thackeray's gradual breaking down of Colonel Kewtome 
were the two most pathetic things in modem pi'ose fiction ; ' 
with Browning, who would be rallied on his harshness of 
rhythm and the obscurity of his poems, and who would 
retort, 'I cannot alter myself; the people must take me 
as they find me ; ' with Dean Stanley, who delighted the 
poet with his remark: 'So far from being effete, Chris- 
tianity is as yet undeveloped;' with Eenan, 'genial, acute, 
and epigrammatic;' with Joachim, the great musician, to 
whom he read his poem The Revenge, and on reaching tlie 
line — 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over tlie 



asked, ' Could you do that on your violin 1 ' and last, but 
not least, with Mr and Mrs Carlyio, of whom Tennyson 
was wont to say, ' On the whole they enjoyed life together, 
else they would not have chaffed one another so heartily.' 
Hallam Tennyson records Jiow, when Lionel's golden-haired 
son was brought to him, the Sage put his hands on the 
little fellow's head and said solemnly, ' Fair fall tliee, little 
man, in this world and the next;' whereupon Tennyson 
remarked, ' Carlyle is the most reverent and moat irreverent 
man I know ! ' 

In the autumn of 1878 Tennyson made a tour in Ireland, 
revisiting KiUarney, On his remarking to the boatman, 
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' When I last waB here I heard eight echoes, and now I only 
hear one,' the man, who had heard people quoting the 
bugle-song, replied, 'Why, you must be the man that 
brought all the money to the place.' 

The spring of 1879 was shadowed by the loss of the 
poet's favourite brother, Charles Tennyson Turner, and in 
le 88 than a month's time he was followed by his wife, Mrs 
Tennyson's Sister. In the following year the poet con- 
sented to stand for the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow Umvc^ 
sity, but withdrew on learning that he had been put 
forward by the Conservative i>arty. In the same year the 
poet was in indifferent health, and aimoyed by hearing 
perpetual ghostly voices, which, liowever, were silenced 
by a trip to Venice, Munich, and the Dolomites. The 
be8t picture in Venice, Tennyson said, was Venice itself. 
The Jewish burj'iug-gvound, carpeted with poppies and 
thistles, was a favourite place in which he often sauntered. 
At the Armenian monastery, his son tells us, a fat little 
monk brought him a book to sign, wherein he wrote : 

With all good wishes. 

And all good dishes. A. T. 

Poems of these six years were Montenegro, which the 
poet put first among liis sonnets; The City Child and 
Minnie and Winnie, two child-songs published in the St 
Nicholas Magazine ; and the Ballads and Poams, which 
were dedicated to his grandson, ' Gohlen-hair'd Ally,' and 
contained, among others. The Firxt Quan-el; litzpalt; The 
Northern Cobbler, founded on fact ; The Revenge, about 
which Cftrlyle said, 'Eh, Alfred I you have got the grip 
of it ; ' The Si^teis, also founded on fact ; The Children's 
Hospital, a true stoiy told him by Mary Gladstone ; and 
The Defence of hmknovi. In 1S79 he also published in 
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a revised form The Lovei's Tide, written when he was 
seventeen, and since its first nppearance mercilessly pirated. 
William Allinghara gives ua a glimpse of the poet and 
his graiidaon, aged three about this time, taking a drive at 
Haslemero, Little Alfred, on liis nurse's knee, had on 
the poet's great wiileawnko, while great Alfred's head was 
crowneil with the child's straw hat with its biuo ribbon. 

In 1881 Tennyson had to monm the deaths of Carlyle, 
who went out with the coming of spring, and of James 
Spedding, the editor of Lord Bacon, one of his oldest 
friends, who died from a cab accident. Of Spedding, Fitz- 
Gerald wrote ; ' He was the wisest man I have known ; not 
the less so for plenty of the boy in liim ; a great sense of 
luimour; a Socrates in life and death, which he faced 
with all serenity so long as consciousness lasted,' In 
Novemljer of the same year his poem of Despair was pub- 
lished in the Nim/eenf/i Century, and subjected to bitter 
criticism from a public who overlooked the dramatic quality 
of the poem. Hands all round, written in 1852, was 
recast in February 1882, and sung to his wife's setting on 
the Queen's birtliday in many parts of the empire. In 
the fall of the year Mrs Bernard Becre produced The 
Prnmisa of May at the Globe in London, an unlucky 
venture, for it ran liut five weeks and was roughly criticised. 
The advertisements had stated it to be an attack on 
Socialism, and on tiic first night an antagonistic audience 
gathered in the cheaper parts of the house and broke tlie 
pit doors. One evening, early in the first act, a gentleman 
in the stalls leapt excitedly f o bis feet and cried t ' I beg 

to protest : I Ixig' A murmur for silence interrupted 

him, and ho sat down, saying, 'I beg your pardon ; I will 
wait till the end of the act.' As soon as the curtain had 
fallen he again rose, exclaiming 'I am an agnostic, and 
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I protest against Mr Tennyson's gross caricature of our 
creed,' From the newspapers next day it was known that 
the speaker was tlie Marqnia of Queensberry, President of 
tlie British Secular Union. The protest was based on a 
misconception, for Tennyson had no intention of holding up 
to scorn and ridicule the ordinary freethinker. 

In the autumn of 1883 Tennyson and Gladstone went on 
a voyage in Sir Donald Currio'a yacht, the Pembroke Castle ; 
and the poet's son has given us a dehghtful account of the 
holiday which the two greatest Englishmen of the day 
spent together. Politics were tabooed, hut not poetry. 
The cruise extended from Barrow to the Isle of Man, 
Ailsa Craig, Islay, Oban, Tobermory, Kirkwall — where 
they were presented with the freedom of the burgh— the 
^^ortli Sea, Christiansand, Copenhagen, and home by the 
Kore and Gravesend. Wherever they touched there was 
much junketing, and more than one banquet with the 
royal heads of Denmark, Bussia, and Greece. It was on 
board the Pemhrohe Castle that Gladstone offered the poet 
a barony. The matter was first broached to Hailani, 
Gladstone humorously remarking that the only difficulty in 
his mind was that the old man might insist on wearing 
his wideawake in the House of Lords. Tennyson was very 
nervous over the matter, not caring to alter his plain 
Mister ; but for the honour done to literature he at last 
consented; and on March 11, 1884, he was introduced 
into the House of Lords by the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Kenmore, and took his seat on the cross benches, inde- 
pendent of party, which he considered was counted 'too 
much of a god in these days,' Of the many congratulations 
he received, perhaps the most touching was from blind old 
Susan Epton, once servant at Somershy Rectory, and who 
was proud to think she had once Ijorne him on her back. 
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In that year hia first and only vote in the House of Lords 
was recorded for tlie Franchise Bill; and Freedom in 
Munmillan's Magazine for December was'his first utterance 
as pi;er. Seldom lias a peer been created by royalty with 
greater goodwill, as it was well known he held the first 
place in lier esteem as a poet. 

In the political ci'isis of 1884 Tennyson was closely 
associated with Mr Gladstone. Mr Gladstone had given a 
pledge that redistribution should follow the enlargement 
of the franchise at the earliest opportunity ; but this was 
not enough for the Opposition ; anil, to avert a crisis, Tenny- 
son urged him to make the main provisions of a Eedistrihn- 
tion Bill the subject of friendly communication with the 
Conservatives. His suggestion he backed up with lines 
commencing, Steersman, he not precipitafe in thine act. Mr 
Gladstone took the poet's advice, and replied that he hoped 
the declaration which would shortly be made by the Govern- 
ment would appeur to Tennyson reasonable and sufficient. 
After tlie declaration was made and friendly communica- 
tion 0]>eued with the Opposition, Hallani Tennyson wrote 
to Mr Gladstone that his father desired him to congratulate 
him on his explanation. ' We cannot but feel,' he added, 
'that all your real friends and all true Englishmen will 
rejoice at your magnanimous act.' 

Tliis glimpse of tlie poet in politics, as well as of the 
intimacy between the great poet and the great statesman, 
has historical as well as biographical interest. The friend- 
ship was never interrupted ; but in politics they were soon 
to part company. ' I love Mr Gladstone,' said Tennyson, 
' but I hate his Homo Kule policy,' 

In April 1885 the exposure of the weakness of the navy 
called forth Tennyson's linos on The Fleet. Tiredas, and 
other Poetns, was published at the end of the year, and 
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dedicated to Robert Browning. It ia cliaracteristic of 
Tennyson's ahynesa that he did not tell Browning of his 
intention ; and the latter learned the fact from a friend 
only after the publication of the volume. The prologue to 
Tiresias describes his old friend Edwaiii Fitztierald, who 
had lived for long in seclusion at Woodbridge, favouring 
his intimatea of former days with half-yearly epistles. 
Tennyson and he had not met for nine years, nor for 
twenty before. Tiresias waa dedicated to him ; but while 
it was yet in the press FitzGerald passed away. Among 
the poema is TTie Ancient Sage, which, it is interesting to 
note, contains passages of personal feeling. 

Upon the marriage of Prince Henry of Battenberg, the 
Queen wrote to say that it would give her ' the greatest of 
pleasures ' if Lord Tennyson ' would come over for the 
wedding in oiir village church.' She feared that he would 
not do so ; but ' Pray come and see me,' she begged, ' when 
all is quiet again.' He excused himself from the wedding 
on account of lits growing blindness, and sent his poem on 
the marriage. 

The year 1886 brought with it a deeper sorrow than the 
poet had known since the death of Arthur Hallani, for in 
April of that year, in the Red Sca^ 



Lionel Tennyson was laid to rest; and the father, torn to 
pieces because of the loss of one so full of promise and so 
young, sought distraction in working at Loakdey Hall sixty 
years after. Lionel had been rapidly rising at the India 
Office, and in 1885 he had accepted an invitation from 
Lord Dufferin to visit India with his wife. While 
shooting in Assam he had caught jungle-fever, and a 
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protracted illness en sued, which ended fatally on the 
voyage home. 

Locksleij Hall dxty i/ears after was published in the 
following year, about which wo have the poet's statement, 
' Tliore is not one touch of biography in it from beginning 
to end.' 

In the summer of 1887, Lord Tennyson cruised in the 
Stella, Sir Allen Young'? jaclit, viaitm^ St David's, dark 
Tintagel — where King Arthur as a babe liad been borne in 
on a wave — and the Channel Islands At St Heliers the 
poet met his brother Fredciick, and the two lived again in 
the past, in Somersby Eectory garden, with its 'red honey- 
gooseberries ' and ' golden apples,' and on the shore at 
Mabletliorpe, During this year he published Vasimss in 
Muemillan's Magazine, of which poem his son tells us he 
said, 'What matters anything in this world without full 
faith in the immortality of the soul and of love 7' 

Oliver AVeiidell Holmes, who visited Tennyson in 1887, 
has tliis account of his brief stay at Farringford ; 

1 saw the poet to tlie best advantage, under bis own trees 
and ivalking over his own domain. He took delight in pninting 
ont to me tJie finest and tlie rarest of bis trees — and there wei'e 
many beauties among tlieni. I recalled my morning's visit to 
Whittier at Oak Knoll, in Danveis, a little more than a year 
ago, when he led me to one of his favourites, an inspiring ever- 
green, which shot np like a flame. I thought of the graceful 
American elms in front of Longfellow's house, and the Btardy 
English elms tliat stand in fronb of Loweil's. In this garden of 
England, the Isle of Wight, wliere everything grows with such 
a lavish extravagance of greenness that it seetus as if it must 
bankrupt the soil before autnnm, 1 felt as if weary eyes and 
overtasked biaiiis might reach their happiest haven of rest. 

Tennyson was now in his seventy-eighth year ; his locks 
were thinning fast, and there were fewer dark ones; but 
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his wonderfully noble eye had not lost its lustre. The pipe 
was Ills caiuniet of peace, his secret cliarm for abstraction, 
his incense to the gods. At morn, at noon, at night, alone 
or accompanied, the pipe was hia half-way house between 
meals, and the sure precursor of a night's repose. To 
Tiaitors lie tliawed but slowly even in hia own room ; but 
the magic of a third pipeful usually sufficed to loose his 
tongue, and if the topic stirred him be would pour forth 
fine rolling periods in sturdy old English accents. As the 
conversation warmed, his puffs would come fast and thick ; 
and as the chai^-e in each pipe was exhausted, he would 
hreak the shank, drop it into a vase, and fill a clean 
' churchwarden,' for Tennyson had a lordly whim never to 
smoke the same pipe twice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SUSaKT AND EVEN I NO STAR. 

' SERIOUS illness prostrated Tennyson in the 
autumn of 1888, an attack of rheumatiu gout, 
, liroufiht oil by exposure to the weather. It was 
a tinie of great anxiety, for the sickness was 
niyh unto death ; but the strong frame and mind 
of the poet were not eiisily overcome in the struggle, and he 
liad mach comfort in his illness from letters of sympathy 
written by his friends — Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol, 
Robert lirownli^^ the Duke of Argyll, and others. Strangers 
also were assiduous in sending prescriptions and cures for 
the malady, burnt cork under his b^d and a diet of snails 
being among the number. When the following May came 
round lie had so far recovered as to go for a cruise in Lord 
Brassey's famous yacht, the Sunheam ; and his doctor. Sir 
Andrew Clark, pronounced liim healthy and sound, remark- 
ing that lie could not see where the door would open for 
his exit from this life. 

On his eightieth birthday Tennyson received his last 
letter from Robert Browning : 
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29 De Vebe Gardens, 5 Aug. 18S9. 

My dbae Tenntson,— To -morrow is your birthday— indeed 
a memorable one. Let me say I a^ociate myself with the 
univereal pride of our country in your glory, and in its hope that 
for many antf many a year we may liave your very self among 
uH — secure that yonr poetry will bo a wonder and delight 
to all those appointed to come after. And for my own part, 
let me further say, I have loved you dearly. May God bless yon 
and yours, 

Demeter, and other Foenis, appeared in Deceml)er 1889, 
and in the saiue year be also published the three poems. 
To Edward Lear, The Daisy, and The Pakiee of Art, illus- 
trated by Edward Lear. To Tennyson, 'Demeter* was one 
of the most beautiful typea of motherhood. In the same 
volume, Far, far away, with its melody of distant bells, and 
Tlie Oai; 'clean cut like a Greek epigram,' were favourites. 
Cronihi^ the Bar was written in his eighty-first year, and 
came to him in a moment A few days before his death be 
said to bis son, ' Mind you put Crossing the Bar at the end 
of all editions of my poems.' The 'Pilot,' he explained, is 
'that Divine and Unseen who is always giuding us.' On 
the day that his volume appeared Browning died, and 
Tennyson mourned his loss as few could. Tlie death of 
William Allingham, the Irish poet, also removed another 
friend. 

On June 13, 1890, Lord Tennyson and bis wife kept 
the fortieth anniversary of their wedding-day. The old 
man was merry with all tbe exuberance of youth ; and, 
indeed, hia son tells us how at eighty-two he would defy bis 
friends to get up twenty times from a low ciiair without 
touching it with their bands, and then be would perform 
the feat himself. He wns continually receiving proofs of 
tbe enthusiasm his poems stirred up in men. Some of the 
proofs were very acceptable, others were not. In the latter 
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class might be included that American who wotked his 
passage across the Atlantic in a cattle-boat that he might 
recite Maud to the author. Tennyson's sense of pity per- 
mitted the man to achieve his enil, but the recitation cost 
the poet not a little suffering. However, he paid his passage 
hack to America. More pleasing was the atory of a Japanese 
poet, over eighty, ivlio got a gentleman travelling in Japan 
to read to liiin jiieccs of In Meniwiam he had copied out. 
Though he did not know the words, the music spoke to him, 
he said, in a tongue that could not be mistaken. ' We talk 
to each other across the world.' 

In 1892 TJie Fi/re/i/en was successfully produced in 
New York by Miss Ada Relian and Mr Augustin Daly's 
company, Irving had considered the play not sensational 
enough for an English audience. The summer was partly 
spent in a yachting cruise again to Jersey, to the 
poet's brother Prederick, to talk over old times once 
more. In the fall of the year he completed the revision 
of the proofs of his new volume. Death of (Enone, &e., a 
book which he considered to be his last will and testament 
to the world. 

Throughout the whole year it hod been evident that the 
life was ebbing, and, as September wore on, that he was 
nearing the end. Ho was interested in the arrangements 
for the production of his Beekei, hut his craving was for 
Shakespeare, '^^Tiero is my Shakespeare J ' he constantly 
asked. ' I must have my Shakespeare,' He talked to the 
doctor about death, what a shadow tliia life was, and how 
men clung to what was after all but a small jiart of this 
great world's life. He listened with deepest feeling to the 
story of a villager of ninety who, when dying, had had his 
l>eJridden wife carried in to where he lay, and had pressed 
his shrunken hand on hers, huskily whispering, ' Come soon.' 
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'True faith!' murmured the dying poet, with tears in his 
voice. 

In the last days of September lie received a chill whilst 
out driving ; influenza supervened, and gout complications 
added to the gravity of the case ; and on 5th October he 
realised the near approacli of death. The last of his days 
has thus been described by an eye-witness : 

The morning lose in almost unearthly splendour over the 
hills and valleys on which the windows of Aldworlk HoiiBe look 
out. Ftohi the niiillioned window of the room where the poet 
lay he could look down upon the jieaceful ficlds, the silent hills 
a blue so deep anil 
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golden lifjht. The bed on which Lord Tennyson lay now very 
neat to the gate of death, and with his left hand still resting on 
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hia Shakespeare, was in deep darkness ; llie rest of the room lit 
np with the glory of tlie niglit, which poured in through the nn- 
cnrtained wioilows. And tlitis, vrithAiit paiu, witliout a struggle, 
the great«st of England's poets passed away. 

His son, bending over him, whispered his own prayer : 
' God accept hira : Christ receive him ! ' 

Cymbeline, the play of Shakesjicarc's he loved so dearly, 
and a laurel wreath from Virgil's tomb were placed by him 
in the coffin. Lady Tennyson left tlie question of the 
place of burial in the Dean of Westminster's hands. 
'Decide as you think best,' she said. 'If it is thought 
better, let him have the flag of England on his coffin, and 
rest ill the churchyard of i'nrringford, the dear place where 
his happiest days have been passed. Only let the flag 
represent the beloved Queen and the nation and the empire 
he loved so dearly.' But Westminster Abbey was the only 
possible resting-place, and there, on Wednesday the 12th of 
October, Loi'd Tennyson was buried. Before the body left 
Aldworth on the 11th, there came a plaintive whimpering 
from the otlier side of a laurel-hedge which separates the 
servants' quarters from the gravel sweep in front of the 
house. It was the poet's favourite dog, a Russian wolf- 
bound, whining and straining at its chain as it tried to peer 
through the heilge. The coffin of its master was placed on 
a small shooting- wagonette and bedecked with Virginia 
creeper and ivy leaves, A most impressive funeral service 
in Westminster Abbey crowned a noble life and noble 
death. Three years before, England had thus honoured 
Robert Browning ; bnt the greater crowd and noisier bustle 
in the street were the outward sign and symbol of Lord 
Tennyson's greater popularity. 

Lady Tennyson survived her husband a full four years, 
and passed quietly away in 1897. Frederick Tennyson, 
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t)ie poet's eldest brother, died in the early part of 1898. 
Mrs Browning considered his poems iiner than those of his 
brother Charles. By his will, Tennyson appointed his son 
Hallam his literary executor, and settled Aldworth and 
Farringford to his use for life, with remainder to his sons 
in order of their seniority, and, failing them, to the sons 
of Lionel Tennyson. During her life Lady Tennyson was 
to enjoy Aldworth and the income of the residne of his 
estate. The value of his personal estate was £57,206. 
Browning had left personality in England to the value 
of £16,777. 

Natural it is to ask what, when a hundred years or more 
have gone by, will be Tennyson's rank in the hierarchy of 
Parnassus^ But of this the days to come will he the 
wisest witnesses. Yet, were his influence now to wane, his 
work already accomplished would ever remain a splendid 
monument. Few know how much they owe to his voico 
of hope and serenity which has sounded in English ears for 
half-a-century. His high ideal will always prove the most 
valuable note of inspiration in his poetry, and to this his 
niece, Miss Weld, bears testimony. ' No poet, perhaps,' 
she says, ' has ever come so close to the type of tlie seer 
prophet of tlie Old Testament as Tennyson, for I think 
none was ever so penetrated through and through as he 
was with the sense of the divine source of the gift of 
poetry imparted to him. He told me that the sense was 
almost awful to him in its intensity, because it made 
him feel as a piiest who can never leave the sanctuary, 
and whoso every word must be consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Him who had touched his lips with the fire of 
heaven which was to enable him to speak in God's 
name to his age. And so, ho went on to say, nothing 
he had ever written seemed to him to have reached 
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the atimdard of perfection sliort of wliich he must never 
rest ; all he could hope was that ho had brought men a 
little nearer to God.' As he haa been to our own age, 
surely Tennyson will bo also to those to follow — one of the 
light-bearera of tlio world. 
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